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"or years we sought anxiously for a theological explanation of devo- 
ion to the Infant Jesus of Prague. Here it is: by Father Nemec, the 
uthor of all the books on the Infant of Prague published in the 
Jnited States. 


he Infant of Prague, 
Puzzle to Catholic Liberals 


Ludvik Nemec 


_ AM happy for this opportunity accorded me to bring you the 
imple yet unusual message about the Infant Jesus and the cap- 
ivating and amazing influence He exerts on those who grasp the 
eal meaning of the Holy Infancy. Yet there are those who find 
he Infant Jesus a puzzle and a stumbling block for they have 
10t as yet come to the realization of the great truths embodied in 
the concept of the Great and Little One of Prague.’ It is, of course, 
my hope that this humble message may serve to dispel the doubts 
and suspicions of the so-called Catholic liberals’ who find it diffi- 
tult to accept the message of the Wonder-Worker of Prague. And, 
30, keeping both devotees and skeptics in mind, let us proceed to 
get the record straight. 

“Some day you will stand before God and give an account of 
much clever idolatry.” This was the anonymous warning I received 
n0t long ago, in reference to my books on the Infant and the 
wpostolate of spreading the devotion. Despite what I consider a 
ather broad experience in dealing with the varying views of 
iberals and freethinkers, I must confess to being surprised at 
his classic example of liberal arrogance. It is difficult to conceive 
ow anyone could classify devotion to the Infant of Prague in 
he category of idolatry. In consequence of such lack of knowl- 


1This terminology: the “Great and Little One” is that of the Carmelites, cf. 
Immerich of St. Stephen: Pragerisches Gross Und Klein (Prague: Hoger, 1787), 


assim. 
2Ferdinand C. Falque, “Marks of Modern Liberalism,” HPR, 60 (November, 


959), 117-122. 
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edge and proper understanding, there follows a malicious intent 
to discredit the symbol of Christ’s sovereignty, and the Infant of 
Prague thus becomes a prime target for the infamy. 

What is the Infant of Prague? It is the centuries-old expression 
of human thought regarding the self-evident truth of Christ the 
King, visualized in this symbol. It is a popular materialization which 
having caught the dynamic meaning of the Holy Infancy, brings 
into the realm of practicality the lessons emphasized by the King- 
ship of the Holy Child. It is a strong appeal for the acquisition 
of those virtues so essential to our claim as children in the King- 
dom of God. It is an invitation to bring into harmony man’s 
relationship to God, and this, far from being idolatry, is the very 
essence of divine worship. The statue is the symbol of that sover- 
eign meaning which, once perceived, leads even the most sophisti- 
cated to willingly surrender to the charming appeal of this Child. 
It is a simple transmission of the great message of salvation — the 
Holy Child, God made Man, for the very purpose of saving all 
men. Assuming then the theological interpretation of the divine 
truths embodied in the concept of the Holy Child — the King, one 
should not wonder at the amazing parallel of these truths to be 
found in the artistic representation as expressed in the Infant of 
Prague. 

Perhaps the most impressive of the Nativity scenes is that of 
the adoration of the Magi. The star leads wise men to pay homage 
to the newborn King. Aware of the prophesies concerning the 
Messias, and possessed of a keen spiritual insight, they found no 
difficulty in looking upon a tiny Babe in a stable and seeing the 
Savior of the world, the King of nations. From the moment of His 
birth to the time of His interrogation before Pilate when He gave 
testimony to His divine Kingship, and even in the darkest moment 
of apparent defeat in death, when only words affixed to a cross 
proclaimed His sovereignty, He was indeed a “sign that would 
be contradicted.”* 

It is unnecessary to detail the many direct and indirect refer- 
ences to the Messias as a King both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments* since you are familiar with many of them. A clearer under- 
standing may be gained by considering the psychological factors 

3 Lk. 2:34, 


4 Steinmueller-Sullivan, Catholic Bibli : 
Ter ieee ae olic ical Encyclopedia (New York: J. F. Wagner, 
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that led to the identification of the Kingship of Christ with His 
Holy Childhood and a clarification of the prophecy of Isaias, “A 
little Child shall lead them” (Isa. 11:6) as a “King of kings and 
Lord of lords” as given in the revelation of St. John (Apoc. 19:16). 
Unfortunately there is a dearth of adequate scholarly writings on 
the Holy Childhood, particularly in the English language. A few, 
such as the excellent book of Father Patrick J. Temple, Pattern 
Divine or Our Lord’s Hidden Life (St. Louis: Herder, 1950), or 
Father Paul Bernardi’s work, The Divine Child (Washington, D. C., 
1952, partly published S.T.D. dissertation), or the popular work 
of Caryll Houselander, The Passion of the Infant Christ (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1953), deserve mention. But the fact that 
there are so few gives some indication of the general reluctance 
of* theologians, even modern ones, to attempt a study and ex- 
position of the difficult subject of the Holy Infancy, perhaps be- 
cause New Testament references are so scarce. 

It is even more paradoxical to consider how the contemplation 
of the Nativity can elicit such a spontaneous and effective response 
from Christians, when meditation on the Holy Childhood would 

be even more beneficial, according to the famous French theologian, 
Pierre Cardinal de Berulle, who dedicated his life and writings® 
to the Holy Infancy. It is much easier for the human heart to 
penetrate the lesson of Bethlehem than for the intellect to abstract 
the real meaning of the Holy Infancy. The Incarnation of the 
Divine Word—the stupendous mystery and the focal point of 
the Christian faith — used the crib of Bethlehem to emphasize the 
importance of spiritual childhood as a prerequisite for eternal 
salvation. This mystery of Christ “emptying Himself”® and becom- 
ing a helpless Infant, with all its attendant theological implications 
may be summed up in the words, “Glory hidden in humility.” A 

5Henri Bremond, A Literary History of Religious Thought in France, 2 vols. 


(Paris: Bloud and Co., 1878); cf. Cath. Encyc., Il, 524-525; cf. Henri Bremond, 
Histoire Litteraire du Sentiment Religioux en France, 18 vols. (Paris, 1929-1933), 
Ill, 512-582. 

6 The Kenosis consists in the fact of the Incarnation. In the light of the text of 
Phil. 2:5-8 can be explained that Christ appeared in the form of a child under 
which He hid His Godhead and for which or in which He forewent the divine 
rights and honors and prerogatives. Cf. Bernardi, op. cit., 150-156; cf. George Smith, 
The Teaching of the Catholic Church (London: 1948); Kenosis, Kenotic theories, 
881-382, 388-389, 405. 

7 Stanley B. James, “Glory Hidden in Humility,” The Ave Maria, 65 (1947), 

3-425. 
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thoughtful analysis of Christ's Incarnation reveals another aspect 
of the virtue of humility, namely littleness — God made man — 
Greatness appears as a Little One. It was the contemplation of 
this theological synthesis, the combination of the idea of the Holy 
Infancy and the Kingship of Jesus Christ, that resulted in the 
precise and logical representation of the belief in the hypostatic 
union of the Divinity with the Humanity of Jesus Christ.® 

While it took centuries to clarify the truth of the hypostatic 
union in theological terms, it took even longer for the theological 
concept of the Holy Child—the King, to become a reality. It 
required Carmelite mysticism? to comprehend the antithesis of 
littleness and greatness as reflected in the Holy Childhood and 
the Kingship, for this mystical illumination penetrated the darkness 
and arrived at a vision of unbelievable clarity. As the telescope 
opened vast new worlds to the scientist, so this mysticism pro- 
vided theologians with the vision necessary to harmonize the con- 
cept of the Holy Child — the King. Although the human mind has 
always been in possession of the knowledge of the Holy Child — 
the King, nevertheless, it was not until the sixteenth century that 
a concrete representation came into focus to counterbalance the 
intolerable arrogance of the times. Philosophically, Egocentricism 
prevailed over Theocentricism. Historically, the advent of the 
Renaissance, Humanism, and the Reformation, by exaggerating the 
role of human reason, and opening avenues of uncontrolled individ- 
ual ambition, led to a disrespect for tradition, Sacred Scripture, 
the Church, and the centuries-tested internal and spiritual values. 
These in turn effected a marked decline in the devotional spirit 
of man. The Church accused of hindering human endeavor be- 
came the target for enemy attacks from all quarters as so-called 
reforms were attempted. Politically, the Holy Roman Empire had 
seen its day and its disintegration found Germany, France, and 
the Low countries disturbed and divided by religious issues and 
the futile efforts to maintain a balance of power. The Hapsburgs 


ea Ben pert: ee Pik es of Jesus Christ, according to St. Bonaventure 

an - Duns Scotus (transl. from French by Daniel J, 

aries m French by Daniel J. Barry, Patterson, N. J., 
® Titus Brandsma, Carmelite Mysticism, Historical Sketches (Chicago: The Car- 

melite Press, 1936), cf. idem., The Beauty of Carmel (Dublin-London: ‘Bande Dales 

1955). Cf. Edith Stein, The Science of the Cross, A Study of St. John of the Cross 

(transl. by Hilda Graef) (Chicago: Regnery, 1960), 125-186 and passim. 
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__ and the Spanish monarchs” tried to maintain the balance of power 
in its traditional sense while others took advantage of the trend 
of the times, the heresies, the sociopolitical innovations and na- 
tional rivalries to dissociate themselves from that tradition. Con- 
_ flict became inevitable. The Church took the initiative in her 
_ internal reform by convoking the famous Council of Trent (1545- 
1563).** Gaining strength through the determination of a militant 
spirit to challenge the enemy, the Counter Reformation’ was 
carried forward by its own momentum. The kingdom of the Czech 
crown provided the arena for the conflict, since the Hapsburgs, 
_ maintaining residence according to the Emperor’s choice either 
in Prague or Vienna, simultaneously controlled the kingdom of 
Bohemia and the Austrian Empire. Spanish influence played a 
major role in consolidating Catholics in support of Iberian policies, 
and thus, from a complexity of motives, the religious question 
emerged as the dominant issue. 

Within the framework of the cultural, social, political, and eco- 
nomic changes, the individual found himself faced with a struggle 
for his own conscience. Man’s relationship with God was dis- 

turbed by his arrogance in liberating himself from the influence 
of the Church, and his practical spiritual life lapsed into indiffer- 
_ entism. It was on this turbulent scene that the Holy Child — the 
King, appeared, a reminder to the world that only those who be- 
come as little children may enter the kingdom of heaven. Jesus as 
_ the Babe of Bethlehem inspires to humility, but Jesus as the Infant 
King requires it of us. The providential emergence of the Infant 
of Prague at this time emphatically demanded that the allegiance 
and glory due their King be rendered by His subjects. It would be 
profitable now to briefly consider the appearance and symbolism 
of the image of the Infant of Prague. 


Profile of the Image 


In appearance, the statue, eighteen inches in height, is a slender 


10 Bohdan Chudoba, Spain and the Empire (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1952); cf. idem., Spanelé na Bilé hore (Prague: VySehrad, 1955); cf. idem., 
The Meaning of Civilization (New York: Kenedy, 1951). 

11 Hubert Jedin, A History of the Council of Trent (transl. by Ernest Graf), 4 
vols. (St. Louis: Herder, 1957). 

12], H. Pollen “Counter-Reformation,” Catholic Encyc., IV, 487-445; cf. A, 
Gindely, Geschichte der Gegenreformation in Bohmen (Leipzig, 1894), 83. 
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and beautifully carved wood figure, thinly coated with wax,” the 
left foot barely visible under a long white tunic. The left hand 
encircles a miniature globe, surmounted by a cross, symbolic of 
the universal sovereignty of the Christ Child. The right hand is 
upheld in blessing in the form reserved for the Supreme Pontiff" 
the first two fingers upraised to signify the two natures in Christ, 
while the folded thumb and last two fingers touch, representing 
the unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in the mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity. Adorning the upraised fingers of the statue 
since May, 1788, are two jeweled rings, gifts of the nobleman, 
De la Haye, given as an ex voto.* A wig of human blond hair 
covers the head of the image upon which rests a regal crown. 

The classical features of later statues are not to be found in 
the face of this image, but in its countenance is to be found a 
strange and compelling power to evoke sentiments of deep grati- 
tude for the mystery of God made Man. Yet for all its majestic 
posture and royal attire, the little King of Prague is more striking 
for His outward expression of human littleness than from the im- 
pression of His hidden greatness. The statue is dressed in vest- 
ments of cloth. At first, this may seem strange, for we are accus- 
tomed to seeing statues, the clothing of which forms an integral 
part of the molded plastic or carved wood or stone. The cloth 
raiment, however, is a European custom, and a special and signif- 
icant symbolism is to be noted in this practice. At His birth, the 
Infant Christ was unnoticed, unheralded by men, and wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. Now, by vesting the image in garments befitting 
His Kingship’* we attempt to show our love and devotion and 
recognition of His sovereignty, being aware at the same time of 
the psychological factor involved in attempting to create the 
impression of a living Infant. 

The wardrobe of the Infant resembles liturgical vestments in 
miniature. The inner garments correspond to the priest’s alb; one 


*8 Although Emmerich of St. Stephen, o ; 
ough | ic : » op. cit., passim, speaks about the statue 
as from Virgin wax,’ Czech historian Antonin Novotny ad associates (Praiské 
eel [Prague: Zike¥: 1940, in follio 1948], 16), points out the existence of 
ie ed X, Ponsa phates Prazské Jezuldtko (Prague, 1929), 86 
Ne a on, iti « * . * 2” 3 "4 
fie (ian eaenss osition of the Fingers in Imparting Blessings,” AER, 

*5 Not having any liturgical significance. 


16 Peter- 
nites 7 aoe 0.C.D., The Infant of Prague (Notre Dame, Ind.: Ave Maria 
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| of white linen simply made, the other of lace. Covering this is 
“a dalmatic of silk, velvet, or damask. Over it is worn a cape similar 
to the cope. The vestments may correspond to the liturgical art 
of the times, but should always reflect the royal character of the 
Infant. This emphasis on the Infant’s royalty is necessary in order 
to prevent the image from becoming a mere sentimental object or 
doll. While it is acceptable to dress the statue according to na- 
tional custom,” still a fidelity to propriety and a conscientious 
adherence to the concept of royalty is essential and will prove 
an effective means of helping even liberals to an understanding 


of the Infant of Prague. 


History of the Image 


The history of the image is rich and colorful and provides a 
panoramic view of people and times and events beginning in 
Spain, extending to Prague, and thence to all parts of the world. It 
~ is not surprising that it should originate in Andalucia in Spain." 
_ According to Carmelite legend and tradition, the image was carved 
by Brother Joseph, a Carmelite, after the Child Jesus had Himself 
appeared to serve as model for the sculpture. It was thought that 
the image had been given to Isabella de Bresagno, wife of Garcia 
Manriquez de Lara, a Castilian nobleman, and that it had been 
subsequently passed on as a wedding gift to her daughter, Maria. 
In attempting to trace the origin of the statue, research led me 
to the conclusion that Isabella was not a sufficiently pious person 
to carry out this mission with such sacred purpose, and so it re- 
mains just “a strange story of the wedding gift.” A more creditable 
explanation is that St. Teresa of Avila, who first dressed the Infant 
as a king, probably gave the statue to Maria Manriquez de Lara. 
This conclusion is based on the historic facts of the close relation- 
ship existing between the Mendoza family and the Discalced Car- 
melites, and also on the personal friendship between Maria Man- 
riquez de Lara and St. Teresa of Avila. It is evident that the idea 


17 At the present time the Infant’s wardrobe includes 39 sets of vestments. Special 
attention attaches to the Chinese dress, a gift from the Chinese Carmelite nuns 
in 1896 and the last one is the Infant as a Scout. 

18 Ludvik Nemec, The Infant of Prague (New York: Benziger Bros., 1958), 30. 

19 Augustine Studeny, “Strange Story of a Nuptial Gift,” Narod Supplement (De- 
cember 4, 1955), 3-5; cf. Joseph T. Huzl, The Story of the Miraculous Statue of 
the Infant of Prague (Cleveland: St. Procopius, 1943). 
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of the Holy Child having its inception in the depths of Carmelite 
contemplation reached its zenith in the mysticism of St. Teresa 
(1515-1582) and her protégé, St. John of the Cross (1542-1591 ). 
The chronology of persons and events supports this conclusion. The 
historic fact is that in 1556, Maria Manriquez de Lara brought 
the image from Spain to Bohemia as a family heirloom and her 
private devotion was such as to give almost certain indication to 
the influence of the Carmelite mystic. Only seven of Maria’s twenty 
children lived to maturity, and into their hearts she instilled a 
great devotion to the Infant. Polyxena, one of her youngest daugh- 
ters, was a brilliant and beautiful woman who like her mother 
possessed a deep spiritual insight, and from her father acquired and — 
maintained a great interest in his political ties with Spain. By 
her marriage to William of Rosenberg (1587), supreme burgrave 
of the kingdom of Bohemia, she had allied herself with one of 
the wealthiest and most influential houses in Europe. After his 
death, a second marriage, to Zdenek Adalbert Lobkowitz (1608), 
afforded her a widening sphere of influence. Polyxena utilized her 
position of prestige to unify the spiritually and politically divided 
kingdom of Bohemia. Unusually devout and a steadfastly loyal 
daughter of the Catholic Church, her determination, religious zeal, 
and spirit of self-sacrifice were typical of a Spain revitalized by 
the mystical vision of Teresa of Avila. It was in making her gift 
to the Discalced Carmelites of the miraculous statue, which she 
had inherited from her mother, that Princess Polyxena in 1628 laid 
the foundation for the first recognition of the Infant of Prague 
whose fame in our own day has become world wide. 


The Enigma of the Times 


By this time, Protestantism had made steady and deep pene- 
trations into the countries of the Czech crown and under Emperor 
Rudolph II had become so securely established that its adherents 
were sufficiently numerous and powerful to take up arms against 
the Catholic monarch, Ferdinand II (1578-1637). Fearful of the 
impending attack by the more powerful Protestant forces, the 
Catholic element, nevertheless, prepared to defend their faith, and 
in the battle of White Mountain, on November 8, 1620, a deviste 
victory was won by Ferdinand’s forces, the Emperor having found 
inspiration in the crusading zeal of the Discalced Carmelite Vener- 
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able Dominic a Jesu Maria. In a visit to the castle of Strakonice, 
the monk had found a painting of the Nativity deliberately de- 
faced.” Incensed at the desecration, he vowed to exert every effort 
in repairing the indignity and in seeing that the Infant Jesus would 
be fittingly honored. Hanging the painting about his neck, he led 
the vanguard of Catholic forces into battle with the cross in his 
hand and the crib on his breast. The picture later entitled Our 
Lady of Victory became a symbol of Catholic triumph. Prague, 
the capital of Bohemia was the scene of struggle and strife through- 
out the period of the Thirty Years’ War. The religious issues and 
the political upheaval resulting from the attempts at a balance of 
power were necessarily reflected in the opposing views of the 
Reformation versus the Counter Reformation. Radicalism and ex- 
cesses marked the policies of both sides. Unfortunately, the political 
reprisals insisted upon by Ferdinand II cast their ugly shadows 
across the brilliant dawning of a great spiritual renaissance. By 
his order twenty-seven of the nobility were executed, many of his 
Protestant adversaries exiled, properly confiscated, and non-Catho- 
lic religious services drastically curtailed. It was understandable 
that a victorious Hapsburg would attempt to strengthen the Catho- 
lic position; not even the enemy could blame him for that. But 
history does indict him for the means he chose to attain this end.” 
Protestant vandalism, it is true, was extensive and seriously in- 
jurious, but retaliation in the same vein was unreasonable and un- 
fortunately served only to label the period of the Counter Reforma- 
tion one of “darkness.” Such an evaluation must be termed unjust 
if one looks at the whole picture of the Counter Reformation as 
a defense against the thought as well as the practices of Protestant 
elements, and an attempt to restore traditional spiritual values. 

A reflection of this anomaly may be seen in the martial spirit 
of the Church of Our Lady of Victory in Prague, so symbolic of 


20 Stanislau di S. Teresa, Il Venerabile P. Domenico di Jesu Maria Carmelitano 
Scalzo (Seprano, 1925), 184. Cf. “Bohumir Lifka, Dominik de Jesu Maria,” IPQ, 
1 (1935), 45-51. 

21 Josef Pekar, Po Bile Hore (After White Mountain) (Prague, 1921); cf. T. V. 
Bilek, Reformace katolicka neboli obnoveni nabozenstvi katolickeho v kralovstir 
ceskeni po bitve belohoroke (Prague, 1892). Aud 

22 The term of “darkness” was used by Czech novelist Alois Jirasek, Temno. It 
was repeated by some Protestant historians. Ernest Denis, La Boheme depuis la 
Montagne Blanche, 2 vols. (Paris, 1903) also favors this tendency; cf. Alfred Fuchs, 


“Kult pobelohorsky,” IPQ, 1 (1935), 106-109. 
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the victorious progress of the Church militant.2* It is singularly 
paradoxical that an aura of militant Catholicism should thus per- 
vade a church whose guardians were distinguished for their con- 
templative character. Here above the harsh echoes of war, the 
world would catch the gentle voice of the Holy Child; here, 
guarded by weapons of war would stand the throne of the Prince 
of Peace. However contradictory it may appear, nevertheless, it 
is a clear-cut appraisal of the underlying factors in the conflict 
between the Reformation and the Counter Reformation. Here Chris- 
tian zeal in humility diametrically opposes the arrogance of the 
so-called reformers. It was altogether fitting then that the Holy 
Child — the King, should be brought to the Church of Our Lady 
of Victory, a symbol of triumph. This edifice, originally named the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, had been built by Protestants, but 
by order of Emperor Ferdinand II was placed under the adminis- 
tration of the Discalced Carmelites and renamed in 1624 in honor 
of Our Lady of Victory.* In specifying that the miraculous statue 
be placed in this church, Princess Polyxena, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, indicated that behind the militant spirit of Catholicism, 
victory would best be preserved through a dedication to the Holy 
Child—the King. Today, the historic statue of the Infant of 
Prague, mounted on a silver base, occupies the center of three 
altars on the epistle side of the church. Since the occasion of the 
historic ecclesiastical coronation on April 4, 1655, the head of the 
image has been adorned by a costly crown, the gift of an influential 
Czech nobleman, Bernard Ignatius Martinic. Dating from this 
historic occasion, the Infant of Prague has been honored as the 
King of nations and the universe, attesting to the fact that there 
is only one all-important victory — salvation — and that is attained 
through filial subjection to Christ the King. This is the lesson that 
has been drawn from the enigma of the seventeenth-century strug- 
gle for spiritual survival which culminated in the crowning vic- 
tory of the Holy Child—the King. Historically the way had been 
paved for the devotional spirit of man to externalize the glory due 
the Son of God and to enable Him under His beloved title of the 
Infant of Prague to captivate the hearts of men. 


23 Marie Stechova, “Duch kostela,” IPQ, 8 (1987), 106-109. Cf. Alzbeta Birn- 


baumova, “Historicka topografie byvaleh % 
Ant Sie nent pograte byvaleho prazskeho karmelu,” IPQ, 1 (1935), 


oe Frantisek Ekert, Posvdtnd mista krdl. hi. mesta Prahy (Prague, 1883), I, 240- 
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| The Devotion 


Of humble origin and nurtured under humble circumstances, 
devotion to the Infant —the King has real meaning only for the 
_ humble. It was the humble monks of the Carmel at Prague who 
bore first witness to the corollary —“To give glory to the Infant 
Jesus and hope to receive graces from Him in return.” This was 
the principle underlying the prophetic words of Princess Polyxena 
as she presented the image to the monks in 1628. “I give you,” 
she said, “what I prize most highly in this world. So long as you. 
venerate this image, you shall not want.” Aware of the promise, 
the monks besought the Infant Jesus as the Good Provider in their 
daily needs. In His countenance could be read the look of authority 
and the loving glance of clemency inspiring all to trust in His 
providential care. This confidence was richly rewarded in the 
_ generous benefactions bestowed upon the community. 

_ The very heart of the devotion, however, lies in invoking the 
_ Infant as a Master of Vocations. It was in having the doubts con- 
cerning his religious vocation resolved that Father Cyril was led 
to devote his life to the Infant and to spread the devotion through 
this apostolate. On Christmas day, 1629, this Carmelite monk, his 
soul tormented by doubts and anxiety about his vocation, knelt 
before the image, pleading for help from the Infant. Suddenly in 
answer to his prayer, a great calm came upon his soul and he 
experienced an overwhelming sense of peace. Since that time, 
thousands seeking a solution to the mystery of the divine call have 
received a reassuring answer from the Infant. Father Cyril of 
the Mother of God (1590-1675), already a Carmelite priest, had 
known years of discontent and uncertainty.” Deeply affected by 
the reform of his order and desiring a stricter observance, he left 
his monastery and in 1627 entered the Discalced Carmelite com- 
munity in Prague. He became known as the zealous “procurator 
of the Infant,” composing his famous prayer to the Holy Child and 


25 These words are in all the old documents and are an established tradition, 
on which the whole purpose of the presentation of the statue is based. 

26 To our great regret, there is no scholarly biography of Father Cyril, data had 
to be gathered from different sources. I contacted Luxemburg, his birthplace, and 
the bishop’s office informed me that there is nothing about Father Cyril in their 
archives. Even Carmelite sources are poor in this regard. 
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recording for posterity the first miraculous events connected with | 
this rhe Du ine the devastating period of the Thirty Years 
War (1618-1648) the people of Prague were petitioning the help 
of the Holy Child as their powerful Protector against the onslaught 
of the Protestant forces under the leadership of the Swedish king, 
Gustavus Adolphus, who had left the city practically in ruins. Nor 
had the monastery escaped the vandalism. Forcing an entry into 
the oratory, the invaders laughed with contempt at the sight of 
the little image of a child dressed in royal robes, and one among 
them had the unenviable distinction of being first to pitch from ~ 
its place of honor the emblem of “popish superstition” the statue 
falling into the rubble behind the altar. 

During the next seven years (1680-1637), with Father Cyril 
and his confreres reassigned to Munich, the statue lay forgotten. 
The people of Prague and the monks of Carmel were visited with 
one misfortune after another, and invasion followed invasion. Upon 
his return to Prague in 1637, Father Cyril's first thought was for 
the beloved image. His diligent search revealed the statue, dust- 
laden and in need of repair, and he lovingly bore it back to his 
cell. After hearing the monk’s impassioned plea, the prior granted 
permission for the image to be enshrined in the oratory. Father 
Cyril’s love for the Infant soon communicated itself to his fellow 
religious and spread in a short time far beyond the monastery walls. 

The image continued to exert its unusual appeal and many 
devoted clients were attracted to the devotion. On one occasion, 
being alone in the oratory, Father Cyril heard these words, “Have 
pity on Me, and I will pity you. Give Me My hands and I will 

ive you peace. The more you honor Me, the more I will bless 
you." For Father Cyril the meaning was perfectly clear —the 
statue must be repaired and fittingly honored. Confidently ap- 
proaching his superior with his request, he was unprepared for 
the lack of understanding evinced in the reply from the prior 
who evidently did not share Father Cyril’s enthusiasm for spend- 
ing what he considered needed funds on the repair of a statue. 
After all, he explained to the friar, “we need every bit of money 
we have for food.” But a few days later, Father Cyril had occasion 
to mention his problem to a sick man to whom he had just ad- 


*™ Emmerich of St. Stephen, op. cit., 81-89, cfr. Josef Mayer Das Gnadenrri 
Jesukind in der Kirche S. Maria de Victoria zu ain eens) 1884), 17. hs 
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| ministered the last rites. The gentleman promptly gave Father 
_ Cyril the money for the repairs and the priest happily carried it 
' back to the monastery. The superior, however, decided — over 
Father Cyril’s protests — that the community would purchase a new 
statue of the Child Jesus instead of attempting to repair the old 
one. But just as the new statue was being installed, a heavy candle- 
stick toppled over and smashed it. That seemed a clear sign that 
the Infant wanted this particular statue and no other. The tiny 
Infant with the globe and the hand raised in blessing was somehow 
important in God’s plan. 

A new superior was assigned to the monastery. Like his predeces- 
sor, he could not see the sense of spending good money on the 
repair of a small battered statue. Then, one day while Father Cyril 
was praying before the statue, the Infant again spoke to him “Place 
Me near the entrance of the sacristy and you will find someone 
who will take pity on Me.”* The friar followed the command, and 
~ almost immediately an army officer, who had been praying in the 
church, stepped forward and offered to pay for the repairs. 

Finally, then, the statue was restored and placed in its niche in 
the novices’ chapel. It was now time for the Infant’s power to make 
itself felt. The superior of the monastery, Father Dominic of St. 
Nicholas, was the first one to experience the influence of the de- 
votion. The plague still persisted in Prague, and Father Dominic 
contracted the disease. Doctors worked diligently over the sick 
man but it soon became clear that Father Dominic’s case was 
hopeless, that death was imminent. Father Cyril then brought the 
statue to the superior’s room and Father Dominic promised that, 
if he were cured, he would spread devotion to the Infant. Christ 
heard the prayer; miraculously, Father Dominic was restored to 
health. 

At last realizing what a priceless treasure he had in the miracu- 
lous statue, the prior ordered the entire community to participate 
in devotion to the Infant, who had proved Himself such a powerful 
Protector and had won a convincing victory over human hearts 
both in the Carmel and the city of Prague. 

But in order to receive public recognition it appears that the 
Infant had to prove Himself a Divine Physician,” working miracles 


28 Audrey Meyer, The Infant King (St. Meinrad, Ind., 1951), 24. 
29 This title appears most frequently in all the old documents. 
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for the physically afflicted and the spiritually distressed. Problems 
of all kinds were brought to His attention and He was invoked 
under the affectionate and appropriate titles of Guardian of Good 
Name and Reputation, Good Financier, and Patron of Families.*° 
These miraculous events associated with the Infant are so numer- 
ous and varied as to render even a brief summarization at this time 
an impossible task. Fortunately, they are recorded in detail by 
Father Cyril, eyewitness to many of the occurrences, and preserved 
with such complete fidelity in the narrative, Pragerisches Gross 
und Klein (1737), of Father Emmerich of St. Stephen, that the 
world has available the historic account of the Infant’s bounty in 
lavishing His favors upon men. | 

It is interesting to note that in these miraculous occurrences, 
certain conditions were always present. The petitions made with 
sincerity, simplicity, and humility, in complete trust and confidence, 
are answered, while punishment is meted out to those whose mo- 
tives are of a calculating or selfish nature. Numerous and costly 
gifts helped to beautify the shrine in Prague and remain to this 
day as public testimonials to the divine generosity of the Infant. 
The continuing popularity of the devotion hastened ecclesiastical 
approval given in the blessing of the new chapel on the feast of 
the Holy Name, January 14, 1644. It was not until 1721 that Pope 
Innocent XIII established for the universal Church the second 
Sunday after Epiphany as the feast of the Holy Name. On May 38, 
1648, Emest Adalbert Cardinal Harrach, Archbishop of Prague, 
was invited to pontificate at the ceremony of consecration at which 
time the prelate offered his personal gift of fifty ducats and granted 
permission to all religious and secular priests to offer Mass in the 
chapel. This occasion has great significance in the history of the 
image since it marks the date when the devotion received both 
public acceptance and ecclesiastical approval. This same year saw 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Devotion to the Infant of Prague had been put to the test during 
the second half of the seventeenth century and by its steady in- 
crease had been vindicated. There were some persons, and not 
all of them enemies of the faith, who opposed the devotion. Some 


°° These titles are of historical importance and Emmerich supplies them with 
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_ challenged it outright, holding that it smacked of superstition and 
_ idolatry, something not consonant with the times — the age of en- 
_ lightenment. Others urged that it be tolerated merely as a private 
devotion and not be permitted to disturb the traditional order of 
the liturgy, which a few Carmelite dissenters feared about to 
. happen. 
_ A visitation by the Father General of the Discalced Carmelites 
removed every vestige of doubt. The primary purpose of the visita- 
tion by Father Francis of the Blessed Sacrament was to ascertain 
the background of the devotion, to evaluate its current status, and 
_ to make what recommendations were needed for the future. After 
consultations and conferences on the matter, he signed the decree 
of approval on July 28, 1651. The document hangs in the Talm- 
_ berg Chapel, bearing in addition to the Father General’s signature, 
those of the two definitors of the province, Fathers Peter Maria 
of St. Alexis and Cyril of the Mother of God. 
_ On January 14, 1652, the feast of the Holy Name became the 
official feast of the Infant — the King. On this occasion, the image 
_was transferred from the chapel to the church and the Holy Child 
publicly acclaimed the miraculous Infant Jesus. The official ecclesi- 
astical coronation took place, April 4, 1655, when Bishop Joseph 
De Corti, acting in the place of the ailing Ernest Cardinal Harrach, 
_ crowned the image. A great increase in devotion followed upon 
the widespread fame of the Infant and the period became known 
as the “Golden Era.” During this time thousands made pilgrimages 
- to the Talmberg Chapel and many architectural additions and ex 
votos were donated, so that by January 13, 1741, all was in readi- 
ness for the Infant’s solemn translation to His new abode. 

In fighting for her right of succession as guaranteed by the 
Pragmatic Sanction of 1713, Empress Maria Theresa placed her 
cause in the hands of the Infant. When, eventually, the dispute 
was settled in her favor, she personally made a set of royal robes 
for the Infant and came on April 29, 1748, as the newly crowned 
monarch of the kingdom of Bohemia to pay homage to the Little 
King. This period of renewed fervor proved but a lull before the 
storm. In the conflict known as the Seven Years’ War, Frederick 
of Prussia led his forces against the Austrian armies, attacking on 
all fronts, and once again Prague was under siege, her people a 
prey to all the miseries and sufferings attendant upon war. In their 
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necessity, they again turned to the Infant, addressed now as the 
Prince of Peace. In gratitude for the deliverance accorded them, 
a new altar throne was erected and solemnly dedicated on Decem- 
ber 26, 1776, by Francis Xavier Tordy, Bishop of Prague. 
This ceremony, the last recorded by the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers, was a colorful triumph for the Infant. The years pre- 
ceding their expulsion from Prague in 1784 by order of Emperor 
Joseph II were ones of great progress with devotion to the Infant 
and replicas of the miraculous image having become well known 
throughout Europe and even in distant missionary lands. Before 
leaving Prague, the Carmelites had pledged themselves to exert 
every effort wherever they might go, and by every means at their 
command to spread the knowledge and love of the Holy Child. 
This dedication, however, was soon offset by the vandalism of 
Josephinism and the various sociopolitical movements which fol- 
lowed. The result was such an indifference to religion that it is 
surprising the devotion to the Infant survived at all. The spirit 
that engendered the French Revolution had rent society, poisoning 
the minds of the people with the false philosophy of Deism. Whole 
nations were lulled into spiritual lethargy by the substitution of a 
vague natural religion for Catholicism. Skepticism became fashion- 
able; disrespect for the ancient faith was the prevailing spirit; 
miracles were ridiculed; the Bible discredited; and Catholic dogma 
repudiated as unsuitable for consideration by the rationalistic mind. 
Asa consequence, a sophistication which considered prayer a waste 
of time became popular. Apparently there was no longer any need 
for trusting in an all-provident heavenly Father. This was an age 
that could never reconcile the humility of the Infant Christ with 
its own pride of life. This so-called progress was taught in the 
schools and universities. Even some ecclesiastical circles — and cer- 
tain prelates enjoyed membership in them — were penetrated by 
the “enlightenment.” In consequence, the spiritual life suffered 
serious regression. Meditation was deemed unprofitable, contem- 
plative orders regarded as useless, the piety of the faithful ridi- 
culed as reactionary sentiment. The entire Baroque era became 
classified as one of “darkness,” and the Infant, a symbol and product 
of this period, became a prime target for attack. The liberalism of 
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Voltaire and the radical doctrines of Jean Jacques Rousseau were 
in ascendancy over tradition and religion. Pope Pius VI made a 
personal visit to Vienna in a valiant effort to forestall the excessive 
reforms of Joseph II. The hypocrisy of the age was immediately 
apparent in the public reception accorded the Holy Father, while 
at the same time, the civic authorities openly defied his papal 
jurisdiction. These were trying times for the Infant of Prague, too. 
The monastery of the Discalced Carmelites was reduced to the 
status of a parish church and the priests of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem,* better known as the Knights of Malta, were named 
administrators by the office of Religious Government. Fortunately, 
the Knights of Malta continued the traditional celebrations honor- 
ing the Infant as they had been established by the Carmelites. The 
indifferentism of the times was reflected in the almost-empty 
churches. Modernism and Socialism followed Josephinism in quick 
succession making their impact not only on the political scene but 
_ on religion as well. During the whole of the nineteenth century, 
_ the great drama of the suffering Church was enacted against a 
‘background of human pride and arrogance. During these difficult 
_ times, great masterpieces of diplomacy were accomplished as the 
popes, despite opposition and humiliation, stood. firm in their de- 
fense of the faith. Eventually it was the keen mind and the 
diplomatic skill of Pope Leo XIII (1878-1903) that effected this 
restoration to the Church of some degree of the respect and glory 
she had known in the past. For this brilliant Pontiff, fearlessly 
challenging the enemies of the Church, took the initiative in in- 
stituting reforms and in assuming a rightful leadership in world 
affairs. 

What the Christian world needed most was the exercise of 
humility as an antidote for its pride. For this reason, His Holiness 
favored the Infant of Prague and endorsed the devotion.** When 
Francis Cardinal Schoenborn, Archbishop of Prague, sent the stat- 
utes of the newly founded sodality of the Infant of Prague to him 
for approval, Pope Leo XIII gave it world-wide approbation on 
March 18, 1895, and endowed it with rich indulgences. 

Because other countries endeavored to share also in these indults, 


32 John Farrow, Pageant of the Popes (New York, 1948). 
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Pope St. Pius X unified the then existing sodalities under one set 
of rules. Realizing the inspiration to be derived through devotion 
to the Infant, especially in the children’s apostolate, the Holy 
Father issued the necessary apostolic decree on March 80, 1913, 
regarding the Confraternity of the Infant of Prague, while the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council by degree of July 24, 1918, 
provided a full scale of requirements and conditions for its mem- 
bership. Finally, the supervision of all confraternities was defined 
in terms of the apostolic letter of Pope Pius XI in 1923, when he 
placed them under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Discalced 
Carmelites. Earlier, on the feast of St. John of the Cross, November 
24, 1920, Pope Benedict XV granted permission for a votive Mass 
of the Holy Name to be offered wherever the Confraternity of the 
Infant of Prague was canonically erected.*° 

When it became evident that devotion to the Infant of Prague 
had won not only approval, but enthusiastic support from the Holy 
See, the spiritual revival as planned by the Order of Carmel con- 
tinued its expansion to all parts of the Catholic world. With ob- 
jections removed and the devotion established as being theologically 
sound, the twentieth century was to see a spectacular growth in 
the popularity of the Infant on every continent. With the proclama- 
tion of the feast of Christ the King,** by Pope Pius XI in 1925, 
attention was once again focused on the aspect of Divine Royalty 
as expressed in the image of the Infant of Prague. Christians were 
reminded of the age-old truth that spiritual childhood is a requisite 
for breathing the air of the city of God upon earth. It came as a 
timely warning to Christians in an age when inordinate emphasis 


on material possessions had paved the way for Communism and a 


Socialism, when exaggerated ideals of racial pride paraded as 
Nazism, and where spiritual values were attacked by Fascist 
Secularism. 

If the modern world has learned a lesson from its experience 
with false ideologies it is this: men must “render to Caesar the 
_ things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.”*" 
This is the precise lesson emphasized by Divine Kingship so 
dramatically expressed by the Infant of Prague. But even in the 
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darkest moments of political upheaval and religious doubts, chaos 
and gloom gave way before the heartening promise of the Infant 
of Prague, “The more you honor Me, the more I will bless you,” 
for individuals and nations had already experienced its fulfillment. 

And so in the continued search for solutions to his countless 
problems, man is brought to the realization that he must “seek 
_ first the Kingdom of God. . . .” Understanding the implications of 
_ Spiritual childhood, the devotion to the Infant of Prague becomes 
at once a means to the attainment of the goal, and the end or 
goal itself. The “little way”** of St. Therese of Lisieux, the Little 
Flower, is perhaps one of the best examples of littleness in this 
life meriting the crown of victory in eternity. Her daily prayer to 
the Holy Child gives evidence of the spiritual efficacy of devotion 
to the Holy Infancy. “O Jesus, dear Holy Child, my only Treasure, 
I abandon myself to Thy every whim. I seek no other joy than 
that of calling forth Thy sweet smile. Grant me the graces and the 
_ virtues of Thy Holy Childhood, so that on the day of my birth 
_ into heaven, the angels and saints may recognize Thy spouse, 
_ Therese of the Child Jesus.” Here is an echo of the mysticism of 

St. Teresa of Avila who four centuries earlier had attained to 
heights of mystical communication with the Holy Child — the King. 

As the “little way” of St. Therese became better known, efforts 
were intensified to further propagate devotion to the Infant of 
Prague. In the providence of God, the shrine in Prague became 
a great center of devotion. Many things contributed to this renewed 
interest. Among the most noteworthy were the inspiring pastoral 
letters of Charles Cardinal Kaspar, Archbishop of Prague, who 
kept the cause of the Infant before the attention of the people. 
At the same time, the Carmelites were actively engaged in pre- 
paring for the tercentenary celebration” of the devotion to be 
held in 1928. Emigrants to all parts of the world from 1848 to 
1913 helped to place replicas of the little statue in their adopted 
lands, while devotionals, booklets, and novena leaflets honoring the 
Infant were in surprising demand. Artists in Prague and elsewhere 
were hard-pressed to satisfy the newly awakened interest in the 


38 Andre Combes, The Spirituality of St. Therese (transl. by Philip E. Hallett) 
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Infant. Literary efforts mushroomed in Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, and the United States in response to the 
popular demand for information about the little King of Prague. 
The Infant was soon included among the devotional favorites of 
most religious orders and congregations, and the image first seen 
in their chapels soon appeared in parish churches. Hymns and 
poems honoring the Holy Child became popular and began to 
appear in prayerbooks and manuals. In fact it was through the 
medium of poetry that the first successful attempts were made to 
communicate all the lovely and tender meaning of the devotion. 
Prager Lied (Song of Prague) written in 1636 is one example. 
Another is L’Enfant Jesus de Prague, written in 1909 by the French 
poet and diplomat, Paul Claudel. At his suggestion this was used 
as the theme for the International Poetry Contest held in 1927 
which focused the attention of literary circles throughout the world 
on the Infant of Prague. It was this same Paul Claudel who on 
April 29, 1950, in an audience with the late Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, could find in his vast repertoire of compositions nothing 
so eloquent or so impressive as his poem about the Infant. His 
recitation won for him great applause from the assembled diplo- 
mats, cardinals, and artists, and high praise from the Holy Father. 

The musical oratorio, composed by Jilji Walter and presented for 
the first time at the Pontifical Mass celebrated April 5, 1948, by 
Joseph Beran, Archbishop of Prague, is a beautiful and deeply 
stirring composition expressive of the great love of the Czechoslovak 
people for their little King. 

It is interesting to note that the Communists in Czechoslovakia, 
despite their total persecution of the Church, must tolerate such 
“popish superstition,” a proof of their awareness of the esteem in 
which the devotion is held and of their unwillingness to arouse 
an unfavorable popular reaction by any attempt to suppress it. In 
their hypocritical efforts to present to the world an appearance of 
freedom, which in reality is nonexistent in the homeland of the 
Infant of Prague today, they have permitted the publication of 
two books which publicize the Infant and the popularity of the 
devotion. Unto the Glory of God, published in 1955 is written 
in English, the other a French booklet‘? was published in 1957. 
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The gratifying fact remains that the Infant of Prague continues 
to play His magnificent role behind the Iron Curtain of Atheistic 
Communism, still blessing the faithful of the Church of Silence. 
Among his devoted clients is the Archbishop of Prague, Joseph 
Beran, who from June 19, 1949, to March 10, 1951, was under 
constant police surveillance, and from this latter date, when he 
was expelled from his See, has been transported from one prison 
to another to prevent knowledge of his whereabouts from reaching 
the free world. 

The Archbishop's attempt in 1948 to replace the Knights of 
Malta by the Comforters of the Sacred Heart as guardians of the 
shrine of the Infant of Prague, and to change the name of the 
church to that of Our Lady of the Infant of Prague, were frus- 
trated by the Communists by jailing the newly appointed guardians 
on Easter Sunday, 1950, and remanding the ecclesiastical order by 
reassigning the Knights of Malta and placing them under the 
strict control of the government's Ecclesiastical Bureau. While the 
Infant of Prague, in His own homeland is denied the full measure 
-of glory that is His due, the free world continues to lavish its love 
_ and honor upon Him. 


Conclusion 


Even after such a brief consideration of these historical facts 
concerning the Infant of Prague, it would be hard to think of a 
more solid or fundamental devotion, since it is rooted in the 
mystery of the Incarnation Itself, and directs us immediately to 
the humanity of Christ. This devotion has proved an effective 
means of penetrating the profound meaning of the Holy Infancy. 
Although the Church has always revered, honored, and loved the 
Infant King, it would seem that in the providence of God, an 
understanding of the full depth of this mystery was reserved to 
the past four centuries. The story of the Infant King and the role 
the small and artistically executed statue in Prague had to play 
in it is fascinating indeed. It is a beautiful account of the unfolding 
of God’s plan for spreading this devotion by an unconditional 
surrender of ourselves to the Eternal King without putting undue 
pressure on our weak human nature. As Caryll Houselander puts 
it “there is nothing more mysterious than Infancy, nothing so small, 
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and yet so imperious. . . .“* The influence of the Holy Child sets 
the tone, so to speak, of Divine Providence and heralds the Holy 
Childhood of Jesus Christ as the mystery of salvation for all men. 
The miraculous image of the Infant of Prague, that of a smiling, 
seemingly helpless Child, whose only weapon for world conquest 
is littleness itself, somehow enables us to fathom the mystery of 
the Holy Childhood for what it is — the source of spiritual rebirth 
for the modern world. 

However clear these truths appear they are apparently not so 
self-evident as the so-called “Catholic liberals.” In his article, 
“Catholic Liberals, Oddity in Terms,”** Monsignor Charles Hugo 
Doyle states that among the many typical characteristics of the 
liberal is that of finding the “devotion to the Infant of Prague 
particularly odious.”** Had classical liberalism** maintained its 
historic and salutary role as critic of existing authority and liberals, 
confined to the role of minority opposition, never come to power, 
history would undoubtedly have followed a different course. Their 
contribution to history would thus have been invaluable in keeping 
conservatives on guard lest injustices be countenanced or archaic 
institutions be preserved in the name of tradition, while influencing 
the adoption of long-overdue reform measures. 

How do these liberal principles apply in the case of the devo- 
tion to the Infant of Prague? There is nothing of which to be 
critical — nothing of which to be in opposition — nothing to be 
reformed. The centuries-old devotion is in compliance with all 
the theological principles to be found and verified in Sacred Scrip- 
ture.“° The concept of the Holy Child—the King, arose directly 
from the scriptural account of the adoration of the Christ Child — 
the King, by the Magi, and found expression in the concrete repre- 
sentation known as the Infant of Prague. The steps in this develop- 
ment can be traced historically and theologically to their culmina- 
tion in the Holy Child—the King of nations and the universe. 

How can anything odious be found in the Infant? There is no 
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idolatry, nothing superstitious, nothing scandalizing, nothing even 
surprising in it, only a faithful reflection in human thought of that 
ancient worship of the young Christ as King of kings and Lord of 
lords, presented in the fascinating form of the Child —the King. 
There is no trace of any contradiction, or misrepresentation, or mis- 
interpretation of the real meaning of Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God embodied in the mystery of the salvation of mankind. 

A diligent and honest search into the meaning of the Holy Child 
by Catholic liberals far from revealing something odious in the 
Infant would, on the contrary, reveal in the searchers themselves 
a lack of that “littleness” necessary for penetrating the mystery. 
Cardinal Vaughan describes the liberal Catholic as “one who mini- 
mizes the doctrines of the Church and who is disloyal to her 
utterances.” Our present-day liberal is but a carbon copy of the 
European liberals of the early twentieth century who, to use the 
words of the well-known Czech poet, Victor Dyk, “were liberal to 
the point of stupidity.”* 

There are others, not few in number, who failing to perceive the 
_ theological and spiritual depths of this devotion “esteem it as 
largely sentimental,” according to the observation of Bishop Wright 
in his Foreword*’ to the book, The Great and Little One of Prague. 
Devotion to the Holy Child of Prague, on the contrary, makes a 
strong appeal to man’s reason, heart, and sentiments. It inspires 
the comprehension of humility and littleness as a requisite for 
attaining to the ultimate end of spiritual life. It also provides a 
sensible form which is the outward expression of the concept con- 
tained within the devotion. Even those who see something “senti- 
mental” in the devotion must eventually be held by its universal 
appeal as they come to the realization of the spiritual and theologi- 
cal principles underlying this devotion. The historic promise itself, 
as the keystone of the devotion, is in too much accord with reason 
to be considered sentimental for it is a concomitant of divine wor- 
ship: to give glory to God and to hope for graces in return. 

Certainly there is something appealing or “pleasing” in the 
Infant, or if you prefer, something “sentimental” in the proper 
sense of the term. The exceptional attraction of the Infant of 


46 Ludvik Nemec, Church and State in Czechoslovakia (New York, 1955), 12, 
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Prague as it faithfully symbolizes the Holy Child — the King is so 
evident as to elicit in a psychological way the warmest sentiments. 

The spiritual concept of the Kingship of the Holy Child could 
hardly be better portrayed. History shows that there were various 
representations which preceded the Infant of Prague, but none 
caught and held the universal appeal as did this image. Even 
those following it were never able to achieve its popularity, and 
so one may conclude that the historical appearance of the Infant 
of Prague as we know it is unique in its appeal. Very simply, it 
possesses a beauty that pleases, a contributing factor in the spread 
of the devotion. 

One wonders what it is that puzzles the Catholic liberal. Is 
there not an adequate proportion between the representation and 
the idea represented? A look at the image will reveal nothing of 
the idea represented in the Infant of Prague to be exaggerated 
nor minimized. It is precisely what the idea conveys — the Holy 
Child — the King. Perhaps the idea is represented in too realistic 
a fashion, and thus “scandalizes” the Catholic liberal? It is of 
man’s very nature to endeavor to represent ideas, particularly 
religious ideas. And the more adequate the proportion between 
the idea and the representation, the more lasting and effective is 
its influence. Evidence of this lies in the fact of definite Catholic 
teaching in regard to the veneration of symbols representing spirit- 
ual concepts or realities, thus presupposing the existence of such 
concepts and realities. 

Perhaps the Catholic liberal has doubts about the miraculous 
character of the statue? His doubts can be dispelled by recourse to 
the historical facts made available through research and by a study 
of the essence of the devotion. Devotion is the external expression 
of the human mind and heart directed to its ultimate object. 
Religious devotion goes beyond to a spiritual concentration of the 
mind and heart on a sacred symbol as a medium of divine power, 
help, and protection. The relationship of man to God is based on 
recognition of this principle and only insofar as man manifests 
his love for His King may he be said to offer true worship. 

Empirical or communicated knowledge about such a medium 
impels one to the practice of such devotion whenever he becomes 
cognizant of needs beyond his own powers to satisfy. The history 
of the miraculous statue of the Infant of Prague abounds in such 
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experience and manifests itself as a tremendous source of con- 
solation. The devotion that followed upon the acceptance of the 
historic promise of the Infant to bless those who honor Him was 
definitely embodied in the concept of the Wonder-Worker of 
Prague. The essence of the devotion is the awesome realization 
of the majesty and omnipotence of God with the certitude that all 
things are possible to Him, yet in the irresistible appeal of this 
“littleness” all temerity in approaching Him is lost, and great and 
trifling problems are confidently entrusted to His care. Perhaps 
the Catholic liberal is “offended” by a lack of dignity in represent- 
ing such a great idea in such a little statue. What could possibly 
add to its perfection? Is something missing or overdone in it? No, 
everything that could possibly be represented is there. It is perfect 
just as it is. Even the material “littleness” of the statue should not 
be a concern to anyone, for it is proverbial that “the best things 
come in small packages.” On the contrary, it should be more inspir- 
ing to consider the magnitude of the idea expressed so simply and 
_ So eloquently that it can be readily understood merely by looking 
at the statue, without much need to philosophize about it. 

An important factor in the general acceptance of the statue and 
the devotion is that the difficulty arising from the veneration of 
the saints and their images is obviated in this case because it is 
a representation of the Son of God. 

The Infant enshrined in almost every Catholic church, convent, 
monastery, and institution and a beloved member of millions of 
families is a great public testimonial to the dedication of the 
people to the Wonder-Worker of Prague. 

It is our hope that the thoughtful consideration of the glorious 
history of the Wonder-Worker of Prague will prove an inspiration 
even to liberals to understand, accept, and love the Child — the 
King and to inspire them to propagate the devotion so spiritually 
efficacious, that in complying with the conditions of the promise, 
they may come to know its fulfillment. “The more you honor Me, 
the more I will bless you!” What more could anyone ask? What 
more could anyone desire? Is this not truly divine generosity? 


Postscript a 
Outside liberal circles there are also those who are critical of 


everything that is not “framed” by, shall we say, “decreed faith,” 
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in the sense that they “believe what must be believed.” An example 
of this is the recent article by Father Richard Ginder, in his column 
“Right or Wrong” appearing in Our Sunday Visitor. His article 
“Hot News’ from the Other World,” criticizes “private revelation,” 
“stigmata,” “visions,” etc. He goes on to say: 


There is still another type which is far from edifying but which crops up with 
annoying and, I think, damaging frequency. Let us assume that the author is 
recounting the history of a “holy image.” According to this school of thought — 
and its proponents claim to verify it by historical fact — Our Lord and the saints 
have certain favorite pictures and statues for which they procure honor and 
recognition by conferring boons on those who patronize them. Thus there are 
the Infant of Prague and Our Lady of Perpetual Help, and many others.*® 


Had Father Ginder been better acquainted with contemporary 
theological studies concerning the above-mentioned topics as tar- 
gets of his criticism, he certainly would be more moderate even 
in his journalistic phrases. Had he read, for instance, such articles 
as “The Recognition of Miracles’*® or “The Nature and Definition 
of the Liturgy” or “Miracles—the Scientific Approach,” or 
“Miracles — the Philosophical Approach”” or “L’Attitude du savant 
chrétien en face du fait miraculeux,”** to mention but a few** he 
would hesitate before using his unjustifiable and inappropriate 
expression “silly stories” in reference to divine favors as they 
appear in my newest book which I presume he makes a target 
for his criticism. 

Nobody can accuse Father Ginder of liberalism, since he dis- 
plays himself as a consistent advocate of conservative attitudes; 
nevertheless, it is evident that he draws his theological conclusions 
as he does because of a failure to appreciate the kind of literary 
presentation used by the eighteenth-century Carmelite monk, 
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Emmerich of St. Stephen. If one may use an analogy, this is 
strangely reminiscent of certain German and Czech historians who 
discounted the worth of old Church legends and _hagiological 
writings, until the famous Czech historian, Joseph Pekar, in his 
outstanding work, Die Wenzels und Ludmila Legenden und die 
Eichtheit Christians (Prague, 1906), proved them to be valuable 
contributions in historical research. Attention should be called to 
the significant works of one of the greatest historians of our time, 
Father Francis Dvornik, Harvard University professor, whose skill- 
ful and penetrating analysis of old legends, chronicles, and various 
literary fragments* brought so much light to the whole of Church 
history. Perhaps these would also appear to Father Ginder as 
“silly stories,” unless he is aware that they are but the literary 
expression of the times about which the writer is attempting to 
give a proper perspective. A personal dislike for the style or 
presentation of past writings is not yet sufficient reason to dis- 
credit them, but, on the contrary, the style should prove useful and 
beneficial for a proper understanding of these writings in clarify- 
ing events of the past. The literary taste of the individual does not 
provide a sound basis for qualifying past events as “silly stories” 
since history itself is a chronicle of events as they occurred. Father 
Ginder appears to be lacking in the proper understanding of 
hagiological occurrences, especially those whose historical proba- 
bility are secured by such a respectable writer and scholar as was 
the Carmelite Father, Emmerich of St. Stephen, who would cer- 
tainly not have committed himself to the writing of “silly stories” 
instead, with his cultured and spiritually well-balanced mind, he 
must have envisioned these events as historically important to 
warrant recording them with such preciseness in order to do justice 
to the history of the miraculous statue. In reading of the unusual 
favors granted by the Infant of Prague to those seeking a solu- 
tion to the simple or complex problems of daily life, Father may 
be puzzled by the divine generosity manifested therein, but it is 
hard to see how a priest could classify such events as “silly stories” 
since he cannot know how Almighty God works in the order of 


55 Francis Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of 
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grace with its application to the individual needs of devotees. 
What is important to one person may appear relatively unimpor- 
tant to another, and while the stories recorded by Father Emmerich 
of St. Stephen may appear “silly” to Father Ginder, they were no 
doubt of vital concern to the persons involved. From this com- 
parative view, Father Ginder hardly seems justified in giving 
voice to expressions from which even radical liberals have re- 
frained, although he certainly is free to wonder. There seems to 
be no reasonable cause for Father Ginder’s temper regarding the 
Infant. In an attempt to convey the Old German narrative in 
modern thought sufficiently presentable to the average reader, 
this writer expended considerable time in research and linguistic 
interpretation. The episodes which Father Ginder has ridiculed 
bear the weight of authentication in their precisely detailed and 
meticulously recorded historic account. Father Ginder’s criticism 
is even more surprising in view of the fact that he claims to be 
a “devout client” of the Infant despite the obvious discrepancies 
in his views. Having thus placed himself in the strange position 
of propagandist, it would appear that in this matter he had failed 
in the first obligation of a journalist whose mission it is to see 
events, particularly those of the past, with an unclouded and un- 
biased objectivity. Many of the objections he raises have already 
been considered in the first part of this work and it is unnecessary 
to review them here. It could be that Father Ginder’s views are 
the result of a devotional spirit that does not necessarily follow 
the theological knowledge he may possess. History is replete with 
examples of narrow-minded “puritans” whose exaggerated “puri- 
tanism” serving to camouflage a certain degree of laxity resulted 
in considerable confusion and damage. Whatever may be the case, 
the fact remains that the profile of the Infant of Prague with its 
great impact as the represented idea of the Holy Child —the 
King is much too edifying, too sensible, and too reasonable to 
“crop up with annoying and damaging frequency.” On the con- 
trary, it inspires to real divine worship. Despite the “‘Hot News’ 
from the Other World” as Father entitles his article, the fact of 
the matter is that the promise of the Infant is good news to those 
devotees who have known or will come to know its fulfillment: 
“The more you honor Me, the more I will bless youl” 


The absolute supremacy of Christ-King demands on the part of 
His followers a perfect spirit of positive, intelligent obedience. The 
more Christian a man becomes, the more naturally, instinctively, 
he will find everything, see everything, interpret everything, 
receive everything as the will of Him who is seeking to make to 
mankind the gift of Himself. The author is a diocesan priest who 
teaches philosophy at St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Canada. 


The Spirit of Obedience 


Rey. A. Durand 


I 


“AS THE Father has within him the gift of life, so he has granted 


to the Son that he too should have within him the gift of life.” 
“I cannot do anything on my own authority; I decide as I am 
bidden to decide, and my decision is never unjust, because I am 
consulting the will of him who sent me, not my own.” 

This is the voice of that mysterious Personality who was sent 
into the world for a single purpuse—to make us live in God. 
Utterances like these are typical of Him, and so familiar that we 
may never have considered them thoughtfully enough to see how 
they speak an undivided truth. 

How often He told His listeners that He had a gift of Life to 
offer. How often He declared as clearly that in all things He was 
carrying out the will of Another. Each of the two passages chosen 
above might be matched by many others, repeating the great 
promise of Life, and repeating the avowal of His own total sub- 
mission. Is there a relationship between the two kinds of state- 
ment? Have men, who accept in faith the promise of eternal Life, 
any cause to take also to heart in some way the message: “I cannot 
do anything on my own authority... .” 

1Jn. 5:26. 

2Jn. 5:30. 
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The answer lies in the special character of the Life which He 
means to give. Our Lord makes us holy by sharing with us, in a 
mysterious way, His own Life; and our calling is thus to a kind of 
absorption in Him, a union with Him in one Life. But this Life of 
His is unique of its kind, and the aim of our meditation is to 
comprehend what it will mean to live by it. 

He is the Person whose very character, so to speak, is to be 
One with Another; of its nature, our Lord’s eternal Life is not 
His own but Another’s. The Person of Christ, in its total being, 
proceeds from the Father, expresses the Father, and —by a feeble 
human image —reaches a kind of sublime fulfillment in love of 
the Father. Dependence on Christ, then, can only mean depend- 
ence on a Person in His turn dependent; on a Person indeed who 
is Dependence Itself, infinite Dependence, dependent on God so 
profoundly and perfectly that He is God. 

Our Lord, as we know, never tired of teaching this truth, no 
doubt because we need it so much. If, with all our hearts, we 
believed Him to be divine Life for us, we would feel obliged to 
receive Him also as in some way Dependence for us: “You know 
me, and you know whence I come: but I have not come on my 
own errand, I was sent by one who has a right to send, and him 
you do not know.”* All such phrases must remain puzzling to us 
until we grasp the mysterious relationship between these two 
aspects of His being. “And what if I should judge? My judgment 
is judgment indeed; it is not I alone, my Father who sent me is 
with me . . . had you knowledge of me, you would have knowl- 
edge of my Father as well.’* If you were children of God you 
would welcome me gladly; it was from God that I took my origin, 
from him I have come. I did not come on my own errand, it was 
he who sent me.”* In order that we may understand how His 
Father's will is also somehow His very life, He even speaks of it 
as something that He eats: “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me.” At the end of His earthly career, the terrible death 
arranged for Him is accepted for what may seem a strange reason: 
“Because the world must be convinced that I love the Father and 
act only as the Father has bidden me to act. Rise up, we must be 
going on our way.”’ With what strength is left to Him in His 
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dying moments, He sees to the last detail of His Father's eternal 
plan: “. . . in order that the scripture might be fulfilled, then he 
said: I thirst.” And the Life brought back to man by that great 
Death He unfailingly presents as both word and deed, a thing to 
be believed and lived: to have Life truly is to depend on the 
Father, and to depend on the Father is to have Life: “Because 
_ it is not on my own authority that I have spoken, it was my Father 

who sent me that commanded what words I was to say, what mes- 
sage I was to utter. And I know well what He commands is eter- 
nal life.”® 

Now it is our tremendous destiny to be drawn into the Trinity 
in this special fashion: as identified with Him who is eternal 
Dependence on the Father. For we do not become children of 
God's family as members of the Holy Spirit, nor as members of 
the Father Himself, but as members of the Word, of His Son, of 
the Child whose being is constituted by dependence on Him. It is 
of that Person that we are called to be a kind of part, like branches 
ona plant, or limbs on a body. 
_- Our Lord, then, simply had to teach that holiness is attained by 

identifying our self with God’s second Self, with that Person whose 
very existence is conveyed in words like “I cannot do anything 
on my own authority. . . .” And the sober conclusion follows that 
to learn Christ is to learn obedience, to grow in Christ is to grow 
in obedience, to put on Christ is to put on obedience, to live in 
Christ is to live in obedience. 


The Heart of Obedience 


Some may think that this is going down pretty deep, or up 
pretty high, to establish the principle of a Christian virtue. If 
our guide is the Gospels, we have no alternative: in the head of 
the book it is written that obedience is sanctity, because sanctity 
is life in Christ, and life in Christ is life in Him who cannot do 
anything on His own authority. And it is only by going a bit 
deep, by grasping the ultimate nature of the Christian’s obedience, 
that we are likely to escape the shallow and misleading ideas of 
the world. To the Christian mind, obedience must appear more 
than inevitable, since obedience is itself the Christian mind, the 
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Christian way of life. Not for a moment is it to be judged a thing 
so limited and easy as the mere prompt execution of orders from 
superiors. No, it is a law far higher, far wider in scope, which 
binds superiors even more gravely than their subjects. It is the 
living spirit of Christ, the vital activity in a man of the Son of 
God: the living will to do everything as the will of Another. The 
more Christian a man becomes, the more naturally, instinctively, 
he will find everything, see everything, interpret everything, re- 
ceive everything, as the will of Him who is seeking to make to 
mankind the gift of Himself. 

Wherever our Lord is truly at work in a human heart, obedi- 
ence must show itself, in the daily round of the simple and ignor- 
ant, as in that of the great saints. Irish country people, with a 
logic which excites no smiles in heaven, are supposed to say: 
“The weather has been grand for the potatoes, has it not? Praised 
be God!” and “The weather has been terrible this long time, has 
it not? Praised be God!” While St. Francis de Sales, the cultured 
aristocrat and literary genius, when asked why he allowed worth- 
less busybodies so much of his time, would reply: “They are the 
will of God for me at that moment. What more can I ask? While 
I am doing this nothing more is required of me.” The vitality of 
Christ, the very life and spirit of the Child of God is vivid in 
these simple expressions. As for the rest of us, we can at least 
draw from them a sure and practical test of our own piety. When 
some project of ours succeeds or fails; when we escape an acci- 
dent or fall into one; when the unexpected job is assigned to us, 
or the expected one is not, and so on through the infinity of daily 
incident — is our first impulse to thank God, or to bow to His will, 
or anyhow to recognize His will? If such is our first impulse, we 
may well thank God with all our strength; an inclination of this 
sort is never from nature or the world, but from that Spirit in us 
which our Lord called His own. By it we are grafted to the sacred 
Vine which the Father tends; by it we acknowledge His hand, 
even when it holds the steel with which “He trims clean the 
branch, so that it may yield more fruit.”?° 

Christian obedience, truly understood, is seen to bear no limits, 
no limits whatever. The man of Christ lives on God’s will and looks 
for it at every instant. So St. Benedict could urge his monks to 

10 Jn. 15:2. 
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submit even to one another, and those ready to obey none but a 
higher authority were in his eyes still far from perfection. Yet, 
in Christian ascetical tradition, the wishes of superiors have always 
been received and revered with special devotion; and this, of 
course, because they are so sure and true a guide to the Father's 
mind. Let us see how this is so. 


The Absolute Supremacy of Christ 


No one holds power in the Church except from Christ. “God has 
put everything under his dominion, and made him the head to 
which the whole church is joined.” It is familiar doctrine that 
this immense power was handed on by our Lord to twelve men, 
with one of their number to lead them. These men became Christ 
for the people to whom they preached, just as their successors 
are Christ now for us. We know these things so well, and know 
too that only by faith in them can we escape the absurd confu- 
sions of heresy. But the practical conclusion is a hard one. We 
cannot hope to lay hold of the will of Christ, unless we lay hold 
- of the will of the men set by Him in His place. 

If this truth is so terribly difficult to live by, it is in some degree, 
perhaps, because we do not quite get into our heads that it is 
truly Christ who rules the Church and no one else; that all power 
is His now, and that He alone is Head of the Body. Let us see if 
a different vantage point can make this fact more vivid. The 
supremacy of Christ can appear to us sometimes as a blessed con- 
dition toward which we are all working and praying, a happy 
state to be realized, perhaps in the last days of time, perhaps only 
in eternity, and to which we are making a modest but real con- 
tribution. Of course it is nothing of the kind. The absolute supre- 
macy of the Savior is real at this moment. The triumph earned. by 
His Passion is a victory against which nothing can stand. And, 
since nothing whatever in the universe now escapes His sway, 
it follows that at least our superiors in His Church can be safely 
regarded as His agents. Let the circumstances of their nomination 
or election, then, be what you please; let their unsuitability, their 
incompetence, even their malice, be what you please, they remain 
His agents. They remain His agents, because no human maneuver- 
ings can ever interfere with His invincible purposes, nor any human 

11 Ephes. 1:22. 
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weakness or ill-will prevent their fulfillment. So until our Lord 
Himself takes action, which means until they are deposed or 
dead, our superiors govern by His will; and it is the will of Christ 
(which is the same as saying the will of God and God Himself) 
that we receive when we accept the will of those who stand in 
His place. 

So we have got to convince ourselves that, however alarmed or 
disappointed we may be by the policies of those in authority (and 
we may well have reason for alarm or disapproval; for there are 
always measures being taken or neglected which must sadden those 
who sincerely desire the good of the Church), still the principle 
stands that we cannot live as faithful members ‘of Christ, much 
less accomplish anything in His cause, unless we obey. And this 
law holds for people under their priests, religious under their 
superiors, curates under pastors, priests under bishops, and bishops 
under the Holy See and Canon Law. 

There is no hope, no hope at all, of finding the will of our Lord 
apart from those whom He has authorized to govern in His stead. 
To hesitate over this is to invite theological absurdity. After all, 
where it is a question of the Life of Christ, what do we preach 
so zealously? That nobody can get hold of it except through the 
sacraments, and hence through the men appointed dispensers of 
these sacraments. Well, the same is true for the will of Christ. 
We can never be living by His holy will when opposing those in 
whom it becomes visible and tangible. This condition of things 
we ought to expect and welcome. Our Catholic faith makes an 
unfailing harmony: our Lord joined the human family for no rea- 
son but to use our human nature to save us. As Divine Life in 
visible form, He Himself walked the earth, a kind of ultimate Sacra- 
ment. It is only right that He should go on, in the spirit of His 
Incarnation, working through our family, using His members in 
it to extend His redemptive power; and _ that, by human signs, 
entrusted to these human ministers, He should impart His Life 
to souls. The greatest Sign of all, the Sign which holds Himself, 
also holds this very meaning. In it we are commanded to rever- 
ence His Person and dual nature, hidden under the appearance of 
bread and wine. After this, are we to protest a command to rever- 
ence His holy will, hidden — perhaps almost as thoroughly — 


under the appearance of our superiors? 
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Nor should we waste a moment over the world’s accusations 
that by such submission we make slaves of ourselves and renounce 
our natural dignity as men. Fallen man has no dignity to renounce. 
If we possess any dignity, it is because we are alive in Christ, 
children of His Father. And our obedience, like His, is to God 
alone. The most submissive of Christians will be the first to call 
despicable any obedience to another man, as man. To obey for 
a human motive is indeed slavery. No, we are not respecters of 
persons: for us the only question is, does this person share in the 
authority of the Father? We will not care who he is, nor whether 
or not he be fit to command. And to recognize the divine will in 
the projects of such a superior is to show our Lord that we are 
utterly sure of Him, that we are utterly sure of His irresistible 
power and timeless wisdom; it is an act of faith in some sense 
higher than Peter's, because the men in whom God conceals His 
holy will must often be less likely-looking manifestations of the 
divine than the figure to whom the Apostle knelt. When we 
obey, we do not stoop, we do not demean ourselves, we give up 
no natural dignity, far from it; we reach for a dignity above our 
due, we rise to the freedom and majesty of Him who looked His 
judge in the face—and a miserable, cowardly, selfish face it 
was — and spoke an eternal truth: “Thou wouldst not have any 
power over me at all, if it had not been given thee from above.” 

Obedience is a positive good: this, in simple language, is the 
consequence of the Christian mystery. That chronic state of dis- 
obedience, that instinctive love of our own way, which is our 
birth curse, makes it hard for us to understand how this is even 
possible; often the best we can manage is the attitude of the good 
soldier who takes obedience as a necessary evil, the only way to 
keep order in the ranks and to win the war. But this frame of 
mind is not sufficiently Christian. We do not take our orders just 
because it is for the good of the Church, merely because it can 
make us more disciplined and so more efficient. We obey because 
for us it is now second nature —in terms of that wonderful new 
nature we enjoy as children of the Father. By obedience we hang 
on to our Father, and so St. Benedict could use the phrase bonum 
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obedientiae — the “blessing” or “treasure” of obedience. Indeed, no 
blessing or treasure can be greater because, when we obey, we get 
rid of self and receive God instead. To submit to the Father for 
love of the Father is to live with the Son through the Son. A 
strange and merciful bargain God has made with man. Obedience 
was the price paid for us, obedience at a terrible cost; and obedi- 
ence is the price we pay for God, a price for most of us amounting 
to little or nothing. And so the saints, those shrewd merchants, 
who could recognize a fine pearl where nobody else could, were 
forever searching for occasions to obey, and were delighted to 
come upon a tremendous one. May God grant us all their 
jewelers eye. 


II 


- Meditation on a quite different part of our Lord’s teaching can 
bring the same awareness that, in a Christian life, obedience is 
always the heart of the matter. Doubtless any spiritual reflection, 
made with insight, might lead to it, since the Word of God is one; 
but there is a particular line of thought which should do us good 
in our age of hurry and anxiety. Two questions will start us off: 
What is our work? and In what measure is it ours? If we have the 
wit to answer them, these two inquiries can teach us again the 
great practical consequence of the fact that “we are Christ’s and 
Christ is God’s.” 

By the mysterious choice of Providence, we have been called 
to share in Christ’s task of saving men. St. Paul puts this special 
predestination in subtle and searching terms: “God has created us 
in Christ Jesus, pledged to such good work as he has prepared 
beforehand to be the employment of our lives.”** We are created 
in Christ, for a job prepared for us beforehand, and to which we 
are pledged. What does the Apostle mean? 

The thing which must determine our attitude toward our work 
is a great and simple fact. The fact is this: that the victory of 
Christ is already won. The conquest of Christ, the redemption of 
the world, is a thing accomplished, complete, final, and universal. 
Nothing can now offset, oppose, or diminish His utter victory over 
the forces of evil, over all the enemies of God. 

In the history of our Lord’s life on earth, it is easy to see that 

18 Ephes. 2:10, 
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He did so overcome the world that no mortal power could stand 
against Him. To anybody with faith it is manifest that even those 
who did their best to destroy the Son of God were made to serve 
Him. Judas, Caiphas, Scribes and Pharisees, Pilate, Herod, all 
served the cause of the Redeemer and helped to ensure the glory 
of the Resurrection. The soldier who wielded the scourge, like 
the soldier who used the lance, was an agent of the Redemption. 
Over the truth of this we do not hesitate. 

Now, by the same faith we are compelled to hold that so it has 
been and so it will be with every creature under heaven: man, 
angel, devil, all must serve God and serve God through Christ. 
But what the eye of faith can discern in the history of the Head 
of our race as He appeared among us, it cannot see quite so 
easily in the general history of man since that time. The faith 
which readily admits that the tyrant who handed over the Son 
of Man to His executioners was actually furthering the Redemp- 
tion, may falter at the thought of the host of tyrants since Pilate 
who have shed the blood of Christ’s martyrs. Yet it cannot be 
. otherwise. The logic of our faith compels us to hold the same 
truth unchanged. Henry VIII, signing the death warrant of St. 
Thomas More; Luther instigating the great revolt; St. Ignatius 
leading the counterattack — all were tools in the same Hand. Christ 
always wins because He has won. No enemy can stand against 
Him now; nothing in the universe can hinder His will. He said 
so, speaking as directly and simply as it is possible to speak: “All 
power is given to me in heaven and on earth.” And St. Thomas 
Aquinas has worked out the theological conclusion: as man, ac- 
cording to the Angelic Doctor, as man, Christ is capable of any 
act of power short of creation and annihilation. In the general 
history of mankind and, to a still greater degree, in our private 
histories, it may seem hopelessly unlikely, yet we must hold to 
this truth: the victory of Christ is won, and His victory is ours. 


Christ Acts in the World Through His Body, the Church 

But now comes the most natural of questions. If the Savior 
has already conquered all things, why is there such a huge army 
in His service? Why the immense organization? Why the labor, 
confusion, and din of battle? Why have a Church at all? And 
why call it militant, if the war is over and we have won? 
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The answer, of course, is that the army of Christ is a thing 
unique, and its soldiers as strange as their army. In a way, there 
is no army, and there are no soldiers at all. This strange Force is 
Christ, and its members each part of Christ. In warning us about 
the nature of our work, the Apostle declared: “God has created 
us in Christ . . .” —re-created us, he means, by our redemption 
and our vocation making us live with the Life of His Son. It 
follows that, since the victory of the Head is complete, the victory 
of the Body is complete, and the victory of its members. It is 
mysterious, surely, but it is absolute fact. A true soldier of Christ, 
a man of authentic faith, is not a man who is sure that he will 
win some day, or that he is winning now; he has won, and won 
such a victory that nothing can ever threaten it. 

The strange courage in Christ’s army finds its explanation in 
this truth. Good old St. Lawrence on his gridiron makes the classic 
example. The executioners were not merely ending his hopes of 
preaching the Gospel and scattering his flock; they were wiping 
him out, abolishing him. Yet he could laugh and make fun of 
their efforts. Why? Not out of bravado, of course, or stoic indif- 
ference, but simply because it did not matter: they were too late; 
long before they had got hold of him, he had got hold of Christ; 
he had been re-created by God in Christ, made part of His tri- 
umphant Lord. Just as the executioners of the Son of God could 
not hurt Him in His true Life, neither could these executioners 
of a child of God. 

Sitting in the boat which was carrying him to the Tower, St. 
Thomas More, after a long silence, bewildered his less saintly 
son-in-law, Roper, with a confident prediction: “I thank God, son 
Roper, the field is won.” He was on the way to death, and the 
Church of Christ in England was on the way to death, and both 
of these things he knew. But He knew Christ as well. In order to 
share in the eternal triumph of his Savior, all that he had to do 
was what he was supposed to do, to stick it out; and, by the grace 
of God, he was sure now that he would stick it out. 

We, on our part, would have little difficulty in accepting all 
this if we believed deeply in the means by which Christ won His 
victory. The means by which our Lord overcomes the world is His 
Passion: His Death is the source of His power, and that Death is 
plainly a thing finished. Now the power of His Church is founded 
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in the same Death: His army lives by His Passion, holds it in 
keeping, and broadcasts its virtue by Baptism, by forgiving sin, 
by the Eucharist, by preaching. The power of that all-conquering 
Death stretches through time, past, present, and future, and so 
the victory of His Church is also a thing complete. 

When One of the three men who were being executed that after- 
noon finally bent His head and hung limp on His cross, there was 
nothing to show that the world was any different for it. The 
business of another public execution was over. The onlookers 
could not know that this Victim was different, that He was the 
Victim; nor could they know that this Death was different, that 
it was by obedience, not by compulsion; that it was free, the freest 
act of the only Man truly free, and so entitled to a reward; nor 
could they know that its reward was to be a power to transform 
the world. To natural man it is hardly conceivable that any good 
at all can be achieved, not by doing, but by enduring. Perhaps the 
most unearthly words in all Scripture are the marching orders to 
the greatest of missionaries: “I will show him what great things 
_ he must suffer for my sake.” There is no need to labor the point. 
The more closely the soldier of Christ is identified with Christ, 
and this means identified with the Passion, the more formidable 
he becomes. Suffering is better than money, organization, building. 


Christ Uses His Members 


Now, if it is not what we do that matters; not what we organize, 
build, or even teach, but rather what we accept as the will of 
Another, what do we ourselves, of ourselves, count for in the great 
Cause? I mean, what is the value of our particular talent or 
capability? The answer is unpalatable, but not entirely. A tool, in 
the hands of an artificer who could do the same work quite well 
without a tool, may at first thought seem pretty useless, and that 
is what we are. However, we should think again. The tool, if used, 
becomes endowed with the power of the mind and hand which 
guide it, and truly shares in the task. If not used, of course, its 
absence will never be missed. In the same way, no human being 
or human device is ever necessary to the great enterprise of the 
Body of Christ. Like the money we raise, or the organizations or 
buildings we erect, we ourselves may become necessary to other 
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men because Christ has chosen to employ such means in order 
to reach souls, but neither we nor our works are ever necessary to 
Him. Let us be sure that we get hold of this. A man, a school, a 
fund, a book, a sermon, may become indispensable to your salva- 
tion or mine because our Lord has appointed these as means for 
reaching us, or as means for us to reach others, but never, never, 
because of any value they possess in themselves. What do we 
count for, then, in the service of the Church? Of ourselves, we 
count for nothing. 

It is Christ alone who carries on the War. We are useful when 
He uses us, but He has no need whatever to use us. Help that 
can be at any moment dispensed with is the kind we give. It is 
with His strength that we support His work: “My Father has 
entrusted everything into my hands; none knows the Son truly 
but the Father, and none knows the Father truly except the Son, 
and those to whom it is the Son’s good pleasure to reveal him.”™* 
And the Apostle only makes clear the warning implicit in our 
Lord’s words: “Yes, it was grace that saved you, with faith for 
its instrument; it did not come from yourselves, it was God's gift, 
not from any action of yours, or there would be room for pride. 
No, we are his design; God has created us in Christ Jesus, pledged 
to such good work as he has prepared beforehand to be the 
employment of our lives.”*® 

We are always earnest enough in preaching it to others. How- 
ever hard a doctrine, we preach it; because there simply is nothing 
else to preach. 

If, for example, some poor soul, with a hopeless drunkard for 
a husband, appeals to us for advice, protesting in despair that 
she cannot face another day of misery, that she has no hope of 
bringing up her children under one roof with the wretch who is 
their father, we turn to the only Gospel that we know. As gently 
as we can, we recall to her the vow she made at marriage. This 
marriage of hers, we assure her, was prepared beforehand to be 
the employment of her life; to this vocation she is pledged; and 
through all its long ordeal, the goodness and wisdom of God can 
reach, as they did through the Passion of Christ. We admit that 
the two don’t look alike, but that nevertheless her married life is 


od he BR 
15 Ephes. 2:8-10. 
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the Cross; and we urge her to a confident faith that she is never 
closer to her Savior than when, like Him, she is enduring the 
Passion chosen for her, chosen from all eternity by the Father as 
the means by which she may serve Him best. She must be sure 
that, because this great trouble of hers is the Cross, it is full of 
power, power to save herself, to save her husband, to save her 
children, and who can know how many souls besides, just as 
Christ saved her by —and here we are: by what? By enduring 
the unendurable because it was God’s will. By obedience. 


Divine Authority Is Ineluctable 


Anyone who makes a visit to Rome is bound to be drawn more 
than once to the great Basilica of St. Peter's. If there is one man- 
made object on our planet which deserves to be called the wonder 
of the world, it is surely this colossal church; and it is easy for 
Catholics, when they see it, to feel a glow of pride. A man who 
knows its history, though, unless he be very supernaturally minded 
indeed, will find it difficult to share the glow of pride unabashedly. 
As he paces that eighth of a mile from main door to altar, as he 
calculates the thickness of the walls which support the mightiest 
barrel vault ever attempted, as he climbs the incredible dome, he 
may well wonder if it was worth it. Here is the edifice which, 
humanly speaking — humanly, I say—was one very large factor 
that cost the true Church half the world. This is the structure 
financed in great part by the peddling of indulgences in a fashion 
now strictly forbidden by Canon Law; the building which was 
the lifetime ambition and daily fascination of a pope who could 
not foresee the things to come, and was perhaps too much ab- 
sorbed in blueprints and fund-raising to turn a ear when an ob- 
scure young Augustinian in a far-off university town began to 
denounce evils which certainly needed denouncing. Yes, the 
thoughtful visitor to St. Peter’s may well ask himself if the persons 
saved by the great building outnumber the persons for whom it 
was the occasion of eternal loss. 

By a different road, we are led once more to the truth which is 
the heart of Christianity: “And I know well that what he com- 
mands is eternal life.” 

In the diocese of Father Martin Luther, under the reign of 
Pope Leo X, any priest or religious had something of a choice 
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before him. The spot in which you and I find ourselves in the 
present year of grace may seem a tough one, but it hardly bears 
comparison with that of any well-meaning, hard-working servant 
of the Church in the year 1515, whether living in Germany or 
almost anywhere in Europe. At any rate, we are not governed by 
a bishop who paid about fifty thousand dollars to Rome for one 
of his sees, and something like three times that sum for a dis- 
pensation to hold three sees at once. We do not see the total 
income for one year of any parish or benefice under papal nomina- 
tion demanded by Rome as the fee for a document appointing a 
successor, with proportionate charges for all other documents. We 
do not have to watch one half of all ordinary church revenue 
stream off to the Vatican to pile a few more stones on a mountain 
of stone which will impress the tourists of later centuries, no doubt, 
but can never do us or our people any good. We do not have to 
sit helpless while preachers from abroad invade our district, ofter- 
ing an indulgence for cash donations, with half the take going to 
the bank to repay what our bishop borrowed to get his bishopric 
(and with the bank’s agent sitting beside the pulpit to make sure 
that his firm got its cut), while what is left is shipped off to push 
a little higher the walls of an immense architectural marvel. 
No, humanly speaking, it was no easy choice, that choice be- 
tween a great prelate, bishop at the age of eight, cardinal at 
thirteen, and pope finally (after a somewhat dubious election) 
at thirty-seven: a man ambitious and worldly, full of schemes, 
political and financial, building his gigantic basilica, carrying on 
devious negotiations with the rulers of Europe, while he led a 
far from edifying private life —and a stubborn, courageous young 
monk (and he was at least this), standing alone in his defiance of 
evil. Dark days these were for the Church, but in even darker 
days there should have been no hesitation in the mind of any 
priest or religious over which to choose. Before God and man let 
it be repeated: no true servant of the Church founded upon the 
Rock should have doubted for an instant where Authority lay. And 
it is a tragic fact that there was no doubt in young Father Martin’s 
mind —at first. Here he is teaching his people about the office 


of the sovereign Pontiff only a couple of years before his great 
mutiny: 
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Unless Christ had given all His power to one man, there would have been no 
perfect Church, because no order, since whoever wished could say that he was 
ordained by the Holy Spirit. Thus the heretics did, each one setting up his own 
principle until there were as many churches as there were persons. Christ 
wishes to exercise no power except through the man to whom He has com- 
mitted it, in order that He may gather all into one. . . . They therefore who 
renounce this unity and order have no reason to pride themselves on great 
illuminations and wonderful works, as do our Picards and other heretics; for 
obedience is better than the sacrifice of fools who know not what evil they do.1é 


It is hard for us to believe it now, but Father Luther had no 
intention of dividing the Church, nor would he ever admit that he 
had divided it. But, if this doctrine is the truth, if “Christ wishes 
to exercise no power except through the man to whom He has 
committed it,” then reformers cannot be doing Christ’s will except 
as working with the Church, and our Lord will forever need good 
subjects rather than good superiors. If the German reformer had 
clung to a living faith in the Church, alive with the Life of 
Christ; and in himself as priest by a special share in the Life of 
Christ, granted to him by the Church; if he had kept faith in 
the truth that, as his Savior by obedience had brought Luther to 
- Life, so Luther only by obedience could bring that Life to others, 
we would be praying to him now as we do to St. Ignatius. 


Summary 


Suppose we pause and draw our thoughts together. Christ our 
Lord, the personification of dependence on the Father, saved the 
world by dying for it. Not that the business of dying had any 
value in itself —“to die is common” — but because that was the 
will of the Father, who chose this terrible way, death by torture, 
so as to make unmistakable both the obedience and the Sonship: 
“When you have lifted up the Son of Man, you will recognize that 
it is myself you look for, and that I do not anything on my own 
authority, but speak as my Father has instructed me to speak. And 


16 A. C. McGiffert, Luther the Man and His Work (London, LOL) ps: 75. 
It is not intended by this quotation to suggest that Luther was driven by ecclesias- 
tical abuses first to attack discipline and only incidentally to attack doctrine. On 
the contrary, he was a true heretic from the start, convinced of a theory of grace 
justification which was bound to entail the destruction of Church and sacraments. 
But he was not himself a good enough theologian to see that he was in heresy, 
nor is it likely that many of his contemporaries realized it until circumstances forced 
the development of his erroneous principles. 
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he who sent me is with me; he has not left me alone since what I 
do is always what pleases him.’ Every Christian is called to union 
with the obedient Christ in one Life, and there is no means to 
this union save the Church which is His Body. 
So at any moment of history, each of us has two alternatives 
before him. Either we shall allow ourselves to be used by Christ 
in any fashion He pleases, and so become channels of His irresist- 
ible power, as St. Ignatius was; or we shall refuse Him our 
obedience, and so become unconscious and unwilling agents of 
His irresistible power, as we have got to believe that Luther was. 
In the first case, it will be to our own salvation; in the second, to 
our eternal loss. And we are sure of this identification with Christ 
if we live by the Life which He has given to us, the Life which 
declares itself simply incapable of acting on its own authority. 
All we have to do, of course, is to convert ourselves to the 
Gospel we preach. That poor wife, for example, with her drunken 
husband: think how we remind her of a vow, of a grace of state, 
both symbolized by the ring she wears; and how we urge her to 
be faithful, no matter how useless fidelity seems, assuring her that 
God has made her obedience part of a greater Obedience, that it 
is therefore endowed with the same power and will earn the 
same glory. Well, most of us are carrying a vow of some sort, and 
can count on a still higher grace of state. An apostolic figure, 
wherever we may be, exists to remind us of the Authority to 
whom we made our vow, and he too wears a ring as symbol of 
union with the Church in one Life. When we meet that apostolic 
figure, it is his ring that we go down on one knee to kiss, so as 
to show that we know what all this is about — to acknowledge, if 
you like, that we are well and truly married to the bishop. 
Times have not changed and they never will. Go back as far as 
you like in the history of the Church, the lesson is always the 
same. Go back as far as you can, and you face perhaps the most 
heart-breaking example of all—that of a man so utterly obedient 
that his terrible surrender often goes unnoticed. The great herald 
of the Messias, the most unmistakably predestined of all the saints, 
a prophet whose own mission was prophesied centuries before, 
sanctified from his mother’s womb, tremendous in character, more 


forceful than Luther, or Ignatius, or anyone we might name, young 
17 Jn. 8:28-29, 
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too, as young as our Lord Himself — after the Messias has come, 
what is his assignment? Abandoned to the enemy, in prison, silent 
and helpless, he is exterminated at last by the whim of a despicable 
woman. And who was Bishop in that first diocese? Who was Supe- 
rior of that tiny, struggling community which could not spare a 
man? He called Himself the good Shepherd. “I am the good Shep- 
herd; my sheep are known to me and know me; just as I am 
known to my Father and know him.”** In the preaching of the 
good Shepherd, John was not invited to share. The good Shepherd 
had no further use for him. He made no effort to rescue him; 
did not even go to visit him in prison. And John himself? How 
did he take it? “He must increase; I must decrease.” But he did 
not decrease, God knows, and brought us more good by his death 
than by all his preaching. They understood one another, the good 
Shepherd and he, just as one of them was known to His Father 
and knew Him. What He knew of His Father, and was so soon to 
practice Himself, the good Shepherd made John teach — obedience, 
obedience unto death. “It was my Father that sent me. . . and I 
_ know well that what he commands is eternal life.” 


18 Jn. 10:14~15, 


FOR A NUN, TEMPTED 


Though flesh was cosseted in nylon clasp 
a while, and twinges now like nerve laid bare 
when none too gently burrowing woolens rasp 
or bridling wimple bars, 

cry out your prayer 
to Christ thorn-capped, fool-frocked. Though psalm of chant 
is lance to ear and bile to tongue in choir, 
then lean to catch those gall-wrung lips descant: 
“Why hast, Thou God, forsaken me?” 

Nor tire 
when He withholds the key, secures the pin 
against dark subtleties; measures the bread 
in daily dole; and coops the mind within 
by stronger hasp. 
Let bone and muscle dread 
surrender to late Lent. Tomorrow brings: 
love, paschal loaf, and lock, desired wings. 

— Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F, 


THE INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 


O.C.D. 


Fr. Gerardo, 


1960 


PRAYER TO CHRIST THE KING 


O Christ Jesus, I acknowledge Thee to be the King 
of the universe. All that has been made has been cre- 
ated for Thee. Exercise over me all Thy sovereign 
rights. I hereby renew the promises of my Baptism, 
renouncing Satan and all his works and pomps, and 
I engage myself to lead henceforth a truly Christian 
life. And in an especial manner do I undertake to 
bring about the triumph of the rights of God and 
Thy Church, so far as in me lies. Divine Heart of 
Jesus, I offer Thee my poor actions to obtain the 
acknowledgment by every heart of Thy sacred power. 
In such wise may the kingdom of Thy peace be firmly 
established throughout all the earth. Amen. 


Plenary indulgence once a day under the usual conditions: 


1. Recite the prayer (anywhere and at any time). 

2. Receive the sacraments of confession and Holy Com- 
munion (confession within eight days before or after — 
Holy Communion on the previous day or within the 
following eight days). 

3. Make a visit to a church or chapel (any church or 
chapel — no special prayer or length of visit ). 

4. Pray for the intention of the Holy Father (any vocal 
prayer — e.g., an Our Father and Hail Mary and Glory 


be to the Father, or a prayer of similar length). 
— cf. The Raccolta, no. 254 


IN THE SLUMS — M. and Mme. Poulot 
Georges Rouault 


Mr. Coffey, a highly intelligent, articulate, and devout Catholic 
layman, is an editor of World Publishers, New York. 


The Anger of Rouault 


Thomas Coffey 


I 


GEORGES ROUAULT was like the blind artist of whom Picasso 
spoke: he did not paint what he saw but what he felt. More im- 
portant, however, he felt only what he had first of all, in the 
depths of his soul, believed. 

Rouault’s belief was, then, the root of his strange and violent 
‘art; it explained his bitterness against the world and his anger 
with it. And it separated him from the other members of the 
School of Paris to which he originally belonged, absorbing him 
almost completely in itself and making him finally to be one of 
the greatest religious painters of modern times. 

Rouault is not easily conceivable as a man of “modern times.” 
The astounding turbulence of those colors which, as they smolder, 
terrify us and haunt us with the shadow of the divine, somehow 
tell us that Rouault, to capture the grim tragedy of this age and to 
judge it, must have stood outside it. “I believe,” Rouault had said, 
“in Jesus on the Cross.” It was this act of faith, as profound as it 
was all-encompassing, that lifted the artist above the dimension of 
time and helped him to control, from some divine station outside 
the world and yet within it, the brute force and the energy of the 
paint that was to explore the open wound of the modern world. 

“I began to paint with an outrageous lyricism that disconcerted 
everybody,” Rouault had said, looking back on the moral crisis he 
had suffered in 1905. “It was,” he explained, “not the influence of 
Lautrec, Degas, or the moderns which inspired me, but rather an 


inner necessity. 
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It was a necessity, to be sure. Only a necessity could drive an 
artist, through some unsufferable vision, to paint, as Rouault did, 
our sins, our inner untruth, and the filth of even our noblest con- 
ceptions, and to show his revolt against them with an iconoclastic 
rage. And only a necessity will, as far as the world is concerned, 
excuse Rouault for his bitterness and his anger. For we will let our 
fellow men kill us, or hate us, seduce us or pronounce a wholly 
worldly judgment upon us, or worst of all fail to love us. But we 
will tolerate a verdict such as Rouault’s only if it comes haloed 
with the mystery of eternity and charged with all the grandeur 
that belongs to a divine compulsion. 

A compulsion; but also, and more especially because it is divine, 
a compulsion overflowing with cosmic grandeur and with free- 
dom. The cosmic grandeur of Rouault’s work amazes us. We find 
in it an entirely new world: smug upper-class women turned into 
prostitutes, the complacent and sanctimonious faces of judges 
taking to themselves the rights of God, the sinful and pitiable flesh 
of nude women, and the loneliness and misery of man subject to 
poverty, to war, and to the universal hypocrisy identical, in 
Rouault’s view, with life itself. We observe the consolations of 
religion —the altar, the crucifix, the Madonna, and the candles. 
We look at the face of the clown telling us, sadly: “Which of us 
does not make himself a mask?” And we begin to wonder, with a 
sort of wild anxiety that Rouault’s colors can excite in us, whether 
our daily laughter may not be a defense mechanism against our 
more profound awareness of the falseness, and therefore the 
tragedy, of the modern time. We consider the pathetic landscapes 
sharing the sorrow and the dereliction of man cut off by death 
from those he loves. We look at the kings telling us who they 
think they are, and we know that there is not enough water in 
the whole world to wash their hands clean of the desolation and 
the cataclysmic ruin which their pride and their ignorance have 
brought to man. 

There is not enough water to cleanse them and us, too. But 
there is, fortunately, blood. There is the blood of the Lamb, Jesus 
Crucified, whom Rouault never tires of painting. And it is here 
that the artist’s compulsion touches and even seems to hold, 
breathtakingly, divine freedom. For Jesus, in Rouault’s conception, 
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laid down his life of himself. Jesus was free, and divinely so. And 
therefore Rouault has given us that magnificent three-quarter 
view of Christ: “Obedient unto death and to death on the Cross.” 

But this free act of obedience has its consequences for us, 
clinging fearfully if not sorrowfully to the bottom of the redemp- 
tive gibbet, or even worse, turning away from it in horror. And 
so Christ, almost like the peasant that Rouault himself was in his 
inmost soul, has spoken to us from the Miserere, simply and 
directly: “That ye love one another.” 

But love is a difficult thing; we need to be constantly reminded 
of its healing power through the divine surgery within us, as 
well as of the price that made love possible. Thus Rouault has 
painted that mangled face stamped on Veronica's veil, piercingly 
saying to us: “By His stripes we are healed.” 

Faith, compulsion, cosmic grandeur, divine freedom as well. as 
love: there is all of this in Rouault’s angry and tragic world of 
color. But there is still much more. Lionello Venturi has told us 
how Rouault, in his symbolism, is a brother to the sculptors of 
Romanesque bas-reliefs. “He has,” Venturi writes, “taken us back 
through the centuries to that moment when every image on earth 
was a reflected image of God.” Just as the medieval peoples were 
permeated with a spirit of religion, he says, and related everything 
—the number and time of their prayers, the arrangement of a 
town’s buildings, the construction of a temple, processions, the 
organization of the laboring guilds — to some aspect of the divine 
life, so Rouault. 

Jacques Maritain, likewise tracing the inspiration in Rouault’s 
work to its medieval nature, if not its influence, has shown how 
the artist’s use of enveloping color and line, together with deli- 
cate expressions of his craftsman’s instinct, are very similar to 
those used in the design of stained-glass windows in the churches 
of the Middle Ages. 

Apart from its continuity with tradition, or its similarity to it, 
there is also, one ought to add, something of revolution in Rouault’s 
art. A certain lyricism refused to let him submit to established 
codes. It constantly projects itself into color and it forms unique 
arrangements of its own. Sometimes it courageously shatters, 
where it is necessary to do so, that which stands in the way of its 
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fullest expression. “The painter who loves his art is king in his 
realm,” said Rouault. “From a kitchen maid he makes a fairy 
queen and from a noble lady a brothel keeper, if he wishes. 
The painter sees, because he is clairvoyant. He has a window to 
life and all that the past conceals from the living.” All of this 
revolution and lyricism is especially evident in Rouault’s oil paint- 
ing and in the effects he achieves by impasto — the thick applica- 
tion of pigment structures to the surface of a canvas. 

The various influences and strains in Rouault’s art, fertilizing 
his passionate concern with the tragic drama of man’s inhumanity 
to man, make a vibrant reality out of the canvas which received 
the “gush,” as Rouault called it, of his spirit. His anger, or “hell 
on a canvas,” as one critic termed it, is sometimes frightening, 
sometimes even shocking, but it is always salvific to the eye that 
understands it. Out of its fear, there comes hope; and from its 
hate, love is born. 


ROSA MYSTICA 


Delight is here for Us in this tight green 
Of fullest time, this sinners’ herb so round 
With promise — Promise that is Ours. So clean 
A bud, so close to all Our breathings bound, 
This lotus-love unfolding from the instant hour. 
Here in this lovely-warm is paradise 
For Us, and reddest raiment — a dower 
To clothe Us with (Jesu! ) — inviting eyes’ 
Long loving looks and dearest dwell-upon; 
Whose prayer-perfumed arms, in requiem 
Or joy, lean ever out to Unison. 
Why would We not preserve such stately stem, 
Delay the bud-heart from its fullest blow: 
Delight here hid for Us alone to know. 

— Joyce Nowax 


_ Though the demands of Christ on Christians are absolute, God 
does no violence to His creatures. He graciously and gradually 
draws men to Himself, with infinitely delicate respect for their 
nature and their freedom. In fact, those men alone are free who 
are completely ruled by His love. This was the subject of the 
author's lecture at Rosary College last year. Father Spicq is a 
een Dominican scholar who teaches at the Angelicum in 
ome. 


Liberty According to the 


New Testament 
Ceslas Spicq, O.P. 


TO MANY unbelievers the expression “Christian liberty” is a 
paradox. 

They claim that Catholicism is a religion of authority, legality, . 
and tradition; that Catholic morality is one of obligation, sanc- 
tioned by rewards and punishments. Some do indeed recognize, 
and often with admiration, that in a world which is falling to 
pieces, the Church alone represents the power of order, of rational 
organization, and of continuation. But the majority are irritated 
by these constraints which, they claim, must at all costs be de- 
stroyed if man who has been robbed of his senses by religion is 
to be restored to himself. Religion, they insist, makes for servility 
and intellectual timidity. Therefore if dignity, pride of character, 
and liberty of spirit are to be recaptured, the yoke of authoritarian 
religion must be thrown off, so that man may escape from dogmas, 
those dark dungeons in which the intelligence is imprisoned. 

These difficulties and objections define a problem, which might 
be answered by arguments from the field of theology and apolo- 
getics. But I think that the basic answer, the true answer, is 
given by the New Testament itself. Let us therefore see the 
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constitutional bond which exists between Christianity and liberty, 
so that we may understand that liberty is one of the most essential 
results of our faith. Thus we may realize the boundless realities 
which open before us in the teachings of St. John and St. Paul: 
he who believes in Christ acquires liberty; he who receives the 
Holy Spirit lives as a free being; he who is born of God the 
Father is liberated from all servitude and is admitted into the 
kingdom of liberty. 


* % ** 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, possessing the very nature of Goda 
nature of light (1 Jn. 1:5), saying only what He had heard in the 
bosom of the Father, acting only according to what He had seen 
in God, presents Himself to the world as the faithful and true 
Witness, the Amen of the Father, and sums up His authority as 
the Word of the Father in this affirmation: “I am the Truth” 
(Jn. 14:6). 

He presents his mission as that of a Liberator. The truth which 
is incarnate in him will be victorious over darkness and will break 
every bond of sin. This is explicit in Jn. 8:31sq.: “If you are 
making my teaching your rule of life, you are truly my disciples. 
Then you will know the truth, and the truth will make you free. 
They remonstrated angrily: Descendants of Abraham we are, and 
we have never been any man’s slaves! What do you mean by 
saying, You will become free? Jesus answers: In truth, in truth, 
I tell you, everyone who commits sin is the slave of sin. . . . I know 
that you are descendants of Abraham, but, in actual fact, you are 
anxious to kill me, because my teaching finds no place in your 
hearts. What I have seen in the bosom of the Father — that is the 
burden of my teaching. . . . In acting as you are, you are accom- 
plishing the works of your father, the devil, who proved himself 
a murderer at the very beginning, and did not loyally stand by 
the truth. In fact, there is no spark of truth in him. Whenever 
he gives utterance to his falsehood, he gives expression to his real 
character, for he is a liar and the father of lies.” 

The thought is replete with meaning, but what is most evident 
is the relation which our Lord postulates between truth and liberty 
on the one hand, and between lies and slavery, even murder, on 
the other. It is also evident that the alternate state of slavery or 
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of liberty is derived from a double sonship. Free men are sons of 
God, sons of liberty — it is one and the same thing. Slaves, whether 
slaves of evil or of error, are sons of Satan. Now there is a funda- 
mental contradiction between these two kingdoms, truth and false- 
hood, light and darkness, which is but the reflection of the original 
antagonism between the great spiritual forces which guide the 
world: Jesus and Satan. The Savior comes to free men from all 
slavery, and to do this, He proposes to them truth. Satan maintains 
men in slavery, and for this purpose, maintains them in falsehood. 
And just as the devil, a murderer from the beginning (cf. Adam 
and Eve, Cain), wishes to kill Jesus, his “sons” will always try to 
extinguish the light and to put to death the witnesses of truth. 
They who cherish their slavery will indeed never be able to toler- 
ate the existence of those who have escaped from their darkness, 
freed men who have reached the light, the light of God Himself, 
who is life and happiness. 

Contrariwise, to become the follower of Christ is to unite one- 
self to His person; it is, by that very fact, to receive the truth, to 
walk in the light, and, at last, to be free. It is in this sense that we 
-must understand the declaration of Jesus to “his own”: “No longer 
_ do I call you servants but friends. . . . All things whatsoever the 
Father has revealed to me I have made known to you” (Jn. 15:15). 


cd * % 


The Apostle St. Paul, a convert from Pharisaism and from the 
cult of the letter (littera occidit), bore the profound imprint of 
this revelation. Not only did he make it his own and become the 
Doctor of liberty, but he experienced it more than any other in 
his interior life. 

Saul, “a Pharisee, as far as the law was concerned,” that is, in 
its most rigid interpretation and observance, had_ passed _his 
infancy, his adolescence, and the first years of his adulthood under 
the yoke of the Torah, a slave in submission to the strictest of 
masters. Jewish piety in the first century was by nature juridical, 
Jewish morality a morality of the commandments, and the Jewish 
religion a religion of the Law, exalted above God Himself. 

The rabbis went so far as to claim that God was the first 
observer of the law which He had promulgated (R. Eleazar). 
Not only did He put on phylacteries every day and clothe himself 
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in a garment decorated with cicith, but He studied the Torah 
three hours daily (R. Jehuda); He did, however, have Himself 
relieved by the Doctors of the Law of the vow which He made 
to destroy the Israelites after they had adored the golden calf 
(R. Isaac). The angels were circumcised and kept the Sabbath 
in imitation of God. As for the just, they had to observe the 613 
precepts of the Torah (248 positive precepts, 365 negative), to 
which tradition had added a multitude of new commandments 
and prohibitions. (There were thirty-nine possible violations of the 
law of the Sabbath: for example, transporting a piece of dry wood; 
tying or untying an animal; lighting a fire; or writing two letters 
of the alphabet.) The result of this was that it became impossible 
for the illiterate, the common man to know these prohibitions, 
and therefore impossible for him to be religious and acceptable 
to God. Piety was entirely a matter of knowledge, of jurisprudence. 

Man, and Israel in particular, were created for the Torah. This 
was so definitely the whole of life that the Patriarchs knew the 
Torah and practiced it even before it was promulgated. Thus the 
supreme rule was to observe the precepts, the most minute of 
which was as binding as the most solemn, merely by virtue of the 
precept. For example, “He who eats bread without having washed 
his hands is the same as a man who frequents a prostitute” (Sota, 
4, b). There was no question of virtue, justice, or perfection, but 
only of obedience. And what is more, it was the commandment 
as such that had a sanctifying value, which purified and saved. 

This magnifying of the Torah beyond all measure led to formal- 
ism, and smothered, under a weight which was crushing, the 
spontaneous effort of the soul toward spiritual expansion. 

Once St. Paul was converted on the road to Damascus, he 
felt himself immediately delivered from this oppressive yoke and 
went around preaching: “You are no longer subjects of the Law, 
but of grace” (Rom. 6:14). By liberty, Paul understood first of 
all deliverance from the Law, that is to say, deliverance from that 
constraint which leads necessarily to transgression and sin. “The 
commandment that was made to lead to life, was discovered in 
my case to lead to death. Sin, having found a base of operations 
in the commandments, deceived me, and thereby killed me” 
(Rom. 7:10-12). The Jews imagined that the Law gave life. But 
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a law, as such, even if it proposes the most sublime ideal, is not 
able to transform a being of flesh into a spiritual being, one living 
by the very life of God. Otherwise, man would have no need to 
be saved, because he could save himself! Far from conferring this 
divine life, or even from destroying in man the power of death, 
which sin is, or from repressing or restraining it, the law gives 
sin on the contrary the occasion to exercise all its virulence, to 
reveal itself, and to unmask itself. In prescribing or forbidding 
something to be done, the Law suggests transgression and in the 
end reveals to man that he is a sinner (cf. Rom. 3:20). For man 
has within him an evil power, hamartia personified, identifiable 
with the different concupiscences, or, better, with the deep-seated 
egotism by which man, since the original fall, instead of directing 
himself to God and to neighbor, directs all to himself! 

For St. Paul, Jesus is a Savior in that He frees from all kinds of 
slavery. “There is now no longer any condemnation against those 
who are in Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit which gives life 
in Christ Jesus has delivered us from sin and from death” (Rom. 
8:1-2). “Christ has set us free to enjoy freedom” (Gal. 5:1). The 
Christian vocation can be summed up in this gift: “You have been 
called [to the faith] to be free” (Gal. 5:13). 

The finality of the declaration shows that the liberty in ques- 
tion is not a simple virtue, or merely one of the fruits of the Spirit 
enumerated by the Apostle in his epistle to the Galatians. Liberty 
is the very soul and the source of the Christian life; it is the Holy 
Spirit and the grace of God. In other words, the baptized person, 
who is “in Christ,” does not have to observe a law imposed upon 
him from the outside. His law is that of Christ, living in him. 
It is a law of grace (cf. Rom. 6:15; 1 Cor. 9:21), a law inscribed 
on his heart of flesh, and consequently the source of both spon- 
taneity and fervor which are thus directed from within. It is 
God’s own liberty which unfolds itself in the soul of his children 
through the working of the Holy Spirit. “Those who are led by 
the Spirit.of God are the sons of God” (Rom. 8:14). This St. 
Thomas Aquinas explains thus: “Novum Testamentum . . . con- 
stitit in infusione Spiritus Sancti, qui interius instruit.” This reality 
is the source also of these categorical pronouncements: “Sin shall 
not have dominion over you, since you are not now subject to 
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the Law but to grace” (Rom. 6:14; Gal. 5:18). “The Law is not 
enacted for the just” (1 Tim. 1:9). The just man obeys an unwrit- 
ten law, allows himself to be moved by that interior force and 
guided by that light, which is the Holy Spirit living in him. 

This is not to say that the moral life becomes anarchical. It 
does indeed remain in submission, if you will, to a law, but to a 
“new law,” which is precisely “the law of the Spirit that gives 
life.” Instead of receiving his direction and his orientation from 
without, the Christian acts spontaneously. He is not forced like 
a slave, under the “yoke” of a rule; his principle of life is inherent 
in him, assuring his “self-determination” toward the good. The 
servitude to a morality of the commandments, which St. Paul con- 
demns, comes from an opposition: the precept with its constraining 
force vs. man who is bound. But from that day when the Holy 
Spirit lives in and inspires the child of God, the latter possesses 
in himself his moral principle of judgment, of love of the good, 
and of power of virtuous actions. His dynamism and his interior 
light permit him to recognize and to do the divine will.* 

In other words, the Holy Spirit gives us both life and the Law 
of that life, the source and the orientation toward fullness, as 
well as the reason for choice in many decisions. If unfortunately 
it is still necessary to have a law, or laws, it is because few Chris- 
tians are entirely “animated by the Spirit,” moved, as St. Thomas 
expresses it “ex instinctu gratiae.” They need the exterior help 
of a constraint. Like children, not yet sufficiently “spiritual,” they 
scarcely know what they should do and what they should avoid. 
It is necessary to make these decisions specific for them and to 
state them precisely. But the law must be for the Christian only 
a training in this interior liberty proper to the children of God. 
And one must repeat with vehemence that the children of God 
no longer live under a law or in a regime governed by law. This 
is the innovation of the new Alliance: the promotion to liberty. 
St. Paul expressed, by means of a juridical comparison, this peda- 
gogical evolution which both separates and unites the two epochs 


_*“Considerandum est quod a Spiritu Sancto filii Dei aguntur non sicut servi, sed 
sicut liberi. Cum enim liber sit qui sui causa est, illud libere agimus quod ex nobis 
Ipsis agimus. . . . Spiritus autem Sanctus sic nos ad agendum inclinat, ut nos 
voluntarie agere faciat, inquantum nos amatores Deo constituit. Filii igitur Dei libere 


: pee Sancto aguntur ex amore, non serviliter ex timore” (St. Thomas, C. Gent., 
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of the world (before Christ and after): “As the married woman 
is bound by the Law and subject to her husband while he is 
alive, but if he dies is so completely free from the law binding her 
to him that she is not an adulteress if she becomes the wife of 
another man . . . so the converted Jew, formerly subject to the 
law of Moses, dies to the Law [with the dead and risen Christ], 
is no longer subject to it, and belongs to the Lord of grace who 
frees him and infuses into him his Spirit and allows him to live 


free” (Rom. 7:1-6). 
* * ee 


We must proceed further, for here we reach the essence of the 
revelation of Christ and the gift of God: that Christian liberty 
springs from our being as Christians. 

The good news, which is the Gospel, is the gift of God; it is 
grace. And grace is not a moral help granted our human liberty 
by God to make our acts worthy of eternal life, but rather it is 
the physical communication of divine life. God engenders us, and 
we are in very truth His sons.’ 

This rebirth, this begetting, is the work of the Holy Ghost. 
“When the goodness and love of God our Saviour toward all ° 
mankind appeared, we were saved; not because of deeds we our- 
selves had done in a state of holiness, but in virtue of his mercy, 
through the bath in which the Holy Spirit regenerates and renews 
us. This Spirit God has richly poured out on us through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, in order that, made holy by his grace, we may 
become heirs of life everlasting” (Titus 3:4~7). 

It is because we are children of God that we are royally and 
divinely free. “Those who are led by the Spirit of God are the 
sons of God. In truth, you have not received a spirit of bondage 
which would make you live in fear, but you have received a spirit 
of adoption as sons, in virtue of which we cry to God: Father, my 
Father! The Holy Spirit himself joins his testimony to that of 
our spirit that we are children of God” (Rom. 8:14-16). “You are 
no longer slaves, but sons. And if you are true sons, you are also 
heirs of God and co-heirs of Christ [the elder son]” (Gal. 4:7). 
~ 2 St. John says that we are born of God and of grace, that the seed of His nature 
lives in us (cf. 1 Jn. 3:9). And St. Peter calls us partakers of the divine nature 
(cf. Peter 1:4). 
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It would be impossible to contrast more strongly filial morality 
and servile morality. Children love their father and seek to please 
him. Slaves fear their masters and obey them under constraint. 
In one and the other case, the actions will perhaps be the same 
materially, but their spirit will be completely different. We are 
thus led to this final conclusion: the liberty which characterizes 
Christian morality is truly the liberty of loving. To establish a 
filial morality is to establish a morality of charity. 

The conclusion is already obvious, given the fact that God is 
love and that His children must imitate their Father, and there- 
fore be animated with the same love. “Be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” “Be merciful, as your heavenly Father is merci- 
ful.” But St. Paul himself, after having taught that the Holy Spirit 
pours into us the thought and the sentiments of God, teaching us 
to live as true sons, to think as God thinks, to love as God loves, 
and to act as he acts, in brief, fashioning in us a Christian men- 
tality, defines this “life” or “law” of the Spirit as a “law of charity” 
(Gal. 5:14). “The whole Law is fulfilled by the observance of 
the one precept: You shall love your neighbor as yourself” (Gal. 
5:14). 

The child of God is all love, like his Father, and is there any- 
thing more spontaneous than love? What being is more free, more 
inventive, more fearless than he who is animated by a love which 
is spiritual and complete? As St. Augustine expresses it in his 
celebrated formula: “Dilige et quod vis fac!” And again, “Non 
discernuntur filii Dei a filiis diaboli nisi charitate. . . . Magnum 
indicium, magna discretio.”* Even before God commands, what He 
orders is already experienced by the Christian as an exigency of 
the very love which impels him. “The fruit of the Spirit is charity, 
joy, peace, longanimity, patience, kindness, confidence in others, 
sweetness, self-mastery . . .” indeed the whole procession of Chris- 
tian virtues, all varying expressions of a unique love, that of God 
in us, for God’s love is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit who has been given to us” (Rom. 5:5). Again: “Charity is 
long-suffering, charity is kind. It is not envious; it does not brag; 
it is not ill-mannered; it is not self-seeking. . . . It is always ready 


31 Jn tract., 5, 8,7 (PL, 35, 2016). Cf. also St. Thomas: “Quod libet humanum 


opus rectum est et virtuosum, quando regulae divinae dilectioni ; 
; e dil ; 
culum de Caritate et decem vrcnceere ‘3 so aa Pai 
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to make allowances, to trust, to hope and to be patient” (1 Cor. 
13:4-7). It is the source and the mother of all the virtues. 

It is true that the application of these virtues is not always pre- 
determined and that the most complete liberty has need of being 
oriented and guided in its concrete realizations. But since the love 
which inspires it has for its object God and His Son, the rule 
of all virtue will be to imitate the charity of God, such as it is 
reflected in the life of His well-beloved Son. In the same way, the 
concrete morality of St. Paul’s teaching is always determined by 
the imitation of Christ. We have only to draw our inspiration from 
the example of Jesus Christ in order to be sure to act like God, 
as His true sons. “Be kind and merciful to one another, mutually 
forgiving one another, as God in Christ has generously forgiven 
you. Therefore, follow God’s example, as his very dear children, 
and let your conduct be guided by love, as Christ also loved us 
and delivered himself for us” (Ephes. 4:32; 5:1-2). “Be my imi- 
tators, as I am the imitator of Christ.” Marriage itself is holy and 
’ virtuous only insofar as it reflects this relation. “Wives, be subject 
to your husbands, as the Church is to Christ. . . . Husbands, love 
your wives, as Christ has loved the Church and delivered himself 
up for her in order to sanctify her” (Ephes. 5:24-26). 

The new Law, for there is a law, is therefore first of all the 
Person of Christ, His doctrine and His very life, which teaches us 
to live as children of God. More precisely it is the Holy Spirit 
whom He sends to us and who suggests to us from within the 
mentality and the ways of the children of God. This indwelling 
Presence is the fundamental principle of Christian liberty. “Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” (2 Cor. 3:17).* 

Now thus it is that the Holy Spirit operates, perfecting our 
spirit interiorly by communicating to it a new dynamism, so that 


4St. Thomas explains: “He who acts spontaneously acts freely. Therefore he who 
avoids evil, not because it is an evil, but because of the precept of the Lord, is 
not free. On the other hand, he who avoids evil because it is an evil, is free.” 
For St. Thomas, sin is an offense against God only because it is in opposition to 
the good of man: “Non enim Deus a nobis offenditur nisi ex eo quod contra nostrum 
proprium bonum agimus” (C. Gent., 8, 1B). ; Reet re 

In a different manner of expression a shepherd in the book Séphér Hassidim 
echoes the same thought. He speaks thus to God: “Master of the world, if you had 
some sheep and you gave them to me to keep, I, although I keep the animals of 
others for a salary, I would keep yours for nothing, because I love you” (quoted 
by G. Vajdu in L’Amour de Dieu dans la théologie juive au Moyen Age, Paris, 


1957, p. 161). 
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it abstains from evil by love, as if the divine law had commanded 
it; and in this way, it is free, not that it is not subject to the divine 
law, but because its interior dynamism brings it to do what the 
divine law prescribes. St. Thomas takes up this same thought 
again in C. Gent., 4, 22, which the commentator, Silvestre de 
Ferrare thus glosses: “The just are under the divine law which 
obliges them without forcing them, so that they observe the pre- 
cepts of the law in a completely free and voluntary way, and are 
not constrained by the fear of punishment and the commandment 
of the superior, like the wicked who would not observe the law 
if there were no precept to oblige them to do so and if they did 
not fear to be punished for having transgressed it.” 


* * 3S 


In conclusion, judged from the point of view of the history of 
religions and of the evolution of morality, Christians are charac- 
terized as the freest beings in the world. Omnia vestra sunt; you 
are masters of everything, and first of all of yourselves. You are 
born of the Church, as opposed to the Synagogue which pro- 
duced only slaves. “We are children of the free woman” (Gal. 
4:81). 

This sovereign liberty is henceforth known to us in its constitu- 
ents and in its nature. It is accompanied by a filial morality, for 
only those who have God for their Father are wholly freed. It 
is guided by the Holy Spirit who frees us progressively from he- 
reditary servitudes. It is the product of a perfect cult of truth and 
of light. It expands into love. Salvation is the power to love freely 
and to devote oneself without constraint. “My brothers, you have 
been called to liberty. In love, serve one another” (Gal. 5:18). 

Therefore to a world enslaved by the powers of darkness, to 
those who suffer and die under the yoke, the Christian who is 
worthy of his name must proclaim the sense and the glory of 
liberty. The children of God, like former slaves who are now free, 
like blind men who see again the light of day, like hopeless in- 
valids restored to health, must guard jealously and cherish as 
their treasure of treasures, the reality, the meaning, and the 
nobility of this spiritual independence, this glorious liberty which 
is theirs. Thus may they give hope to the world. 
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With this revelation as our basis, we are in a position to answer 
those who claim that Catholic thought constitutes a closed world, 
one in which the human mind suffocates and then completely 
atrophies. 

Let us concede that there is some truth in what they say. There 
is a certain captivity of the intelligence experienced by every 
believer. In seeking to convert one of his brothers, a Christian does 
aim to enclose him in a kind of prison. The ambition of the 
twelve Apostles was to subject all intelligences and to conduct 
them, as enchained prey, to the feet of the Savior who did allow 
Himself to be called Master. Dogmas do limit thought, and mys- 
teries do overwhelm it. 

But, let us reflect upon the laws essential to all life of thought. 
Is it necessary to emphasize, for example, that our mind is so 
constituted that it lives truly and rests only when it is firmly fixed 
_ upon an object? The precise point on which it ought to fix itself 
_ may allow of some discussion; nevertheless, the mind itself has 
the perfect realization that it is made to fix itself somewhere, and 
in a conformity that is as exact as possible to a determined object. 
It is precisely in this that truth exists: Adaequatio rei et intellectus. 
This necessarily supposes an adaptation to, and, therefore, a sub- 
mission to reality. A hesitating intelligence, one which does not 
know, which doubts, can understand itself only by means of 
failure or accident. The vocation of our mind carries it to certi- 
tudes which are nothing other than types of servitude. It follows 
then, that the liberty to fall into error no more belongs in the 
intelligence than does caprice belong in the will. It is a question 
of nature. If we believe that the Catholic Church is divine, we 
will say that the greatest good of the reason is to submit to her 
teachings, and, in the same way, that the true dignity of man, 
the true force of character, genuine liberty, will be in perfect 
accord with obedience to Christian laws. True liberty must never 
be confused with anarchic license, with indifference to good or 
evil, to truth or error. 

It is true that many souls seem ill at ease at the thought of 
being always in the school of the teachings of the Church, always 
threatened by her rod, They are horrified by the unfortunate 
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example of certain of the “faithful,” who seem indeed to have 
lost all personality in their adhesion to religious truth and whose 
chief concern seems to be to receive the instructions and the 
directives of the Church, and to guard their application with a 
strictness that verges on scrupulosity. { 

This apprehensiveness is most certainly excessive. The doctrinal 
obedience of the baptized Christian does not suffice for the super- 
natural life of his intelligence; it is only a condition. As necessary 
as it may be, it cannot dispense with the personal reflection on 
the truths revealed by Christ nor with making the personal applica- 
tion of these truths in the life of each one; nor, finally and most 
especially, does it dispense from the contact and personal inter- 
course with Him who said: “I am the Truth.” The Church does 
not approve of a systematic depreciation of the capacities of light 
which are contained in faith, nor of the diminution of each soul’s 
initiative in its relation to Christ, on the pretext of a moral security 
attained by blind obedience. The truth which she teaches delivers, 
it does not reduce to slavery. 

In other words, Christ, who is truth, has announced to us the 
good news, the Gospel, which is the life of God communicated 
to men; and this definition makes clear that such a life is opposed 
to death and slavery. Certainly, religion, strictly speaking, is 
established in a context of obligation; it supposes a debt of the 
creature to the Creator; it calls for a law, a cultural organization, 
and a hierarchy. Christianity, the true religion, admits and requires 
all that. But the good news, which the Gospel is, places us much 
higher, and it is extremely important that we maintain or that we 
arrive at this altitude. A Christian is a man who knows God the 
Father and the Son, a man who is made one with Christ; a man 
who does the will of the Son, which is also that of the Father; 
a man who receives the Spirit of the Son, the Spirit of adoption, 
who teaches us to call God “Our Father.” The Christian is a man 
who is bound to Christ like the branches to the vine, of the body 
to the head. He is thus not a servant, but a friend. 

One word sums up all the Gospel, this good news — grace — 
the gift of God. If we knew the gift of God in Christ, that would 
be sufficient for us. 


Unfortunately, many souls have reduced this Christian grace to 
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a mere storehouse of merit. A state of grace is made to equal a 
_ good morality, whereas in reality, its presence makes our soul 
_ the very dwelling place of the Holy Trinity. 

We must then repeat that the Gospel, in its essential purity, is 
this very good news. In Christ, with Christ, by grace, we are 
_ born again. We are authentically, without any pretense, sons and 
daughters of God, therefore free. Our first law is that of the 
spirit of sonship, an instinct far more powerful and more exacting 
in its sovereign liberty than the precepts of the Ten Command- 
ments. The spirit demands, exacts, invites, drives, urges from 
_ within. It is our living law. If an exterior legality surrounds this 
pure law of the Gospel, it has no other role than to express and 
to form in us this essential liberty. 

The child of God enjoys a royal autonomy. To conduct himself 
well, he has only to follow his divine instinct (instinctus spiritus). 
He is fitted to this task and he will surely succeed if he lives in 
- communion with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

_ Indeed, the supernatural life of the Christian, grace, drives him 
to act like a son of God in all circumstances of life, and to this 
end furnishes him with the appropriate supernatural inclinations 
and energies, with the infused virtues and the gifts. The child of 
God has only to follow freely the judgment and the decisions of 
his reason, divinized by faith and infused prudence; he has only 
to obey the spontaneous inclinations of his will, Christianized by 
the virtues of hope, charity, and justice; to allow his sensible 
powers, rectified and supernaturalized by Christian fortitude and 
temperance, to act. All the fibers of this reasonable being, of this 
adopted son of God, belong in fact to Christ. The gestures of this 
man will thus be “Christian” inasmuch as they give expression to 
the divine life which flows in him: Regnum Dei intra vos est! It 
is the richness of a sap able to produce the most abundant foliage 
and the most beautiful flowers. 

This is why there is no formula of Christian life. No two chil- 
dren of God are alike. If there are general laws which are valid 
for all the members of the same nature and of the same society, 
still, each case is unique. Each Christian has from God all that 
is necessary to make of himself a success, a masterpiece. He is 
bound to his inner and living law, which is grace. By the spirit 
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of adoption, he acts according to the sovereign spontaneity of his 
divine instinct. Under the dominion of charity, with all the illu- 
minations of his prudent reason, which is that of a son, and armed 
with all the natural and gratuitous resources, he can only act “like 
a Christian.” 

This magnificent liberty would be dangerous and even terrify- 
ing, if there were not the Church which, like a mother, educates 
our liberty and helps us to discern what it is that grace and 
nature demand of us. Not that she thinks and decides for us in 
our place, but that she teaches us to think and to decide. She does 
not invent truth; she places it before us and defines it. This is a 
security. It is not she who gives us the precept of honoring God 
and of loving Him; the child of God binds himself to this spon- 
taneously and freely. If she reminds us of this duty, it is as a 
mother, a teacher of liberty. 

The Church points out these practical applications, our duties 
of filial piety toward our Father who is in heaven. They may 
vary; they may depend on circumstances, for they are only mani- 
festations of the essential mystery. This is that we are sons of God 
by grace and therefore royally free. Omnia vestra sunt — you are 
masters of all, for you belong to Christ, the sovereign Lord of 
the universe. 


THE ONENESS OF GOD AND MAN 


To human eyes the world holds many men, 
With individual faults or brilliant charm — 
How often we accept this picture when 
Unguarded doors of thought have brought us harm. 
If God is all, then His reflection, Man, 

Can only mirror qualities of worth — 

Deny the ugly spectres that would ban 

The sovereignty of good upon the earth. 
Each time we see the true, the real, the fine, 
Discounting what may seem an evil dress, 
And recognize our brother as divine, 
Perfection is revealed and loveliness. 

The world is bright and wonderful to see 
When shorn of human personality. 


— Grace L. MEsicx 


_ The uncompromising demands of Christ leave His followers with 


| this stark choice: all or nothing. Father Dunphy is a Redemptorist 


priest living in Australia. 


All and N othing 


Father Wm. Dunphy, C.Ss.R. 


TO HAVE all, one must first have nothing. This dictum of St. 
John of the Cross, summing up his whole outlook upon the spiritual 
life, is for the cursory reader, a seemingly impossible principle. 
His thesis of purification, implying, if not actually commanding, 
~ complete self-destruction, is too black a night, too great a dark- 
ness. His litany of requirements, such as the following: “Strive 
always to prefer, not that which is easiest, but that which is most 
difficult; not that which is delectable, but that which is most 
displeasing” (Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. 1, c. 13) is read, and 
then rejected, as being quite beyond the reach of the ordinary 
_ man seeking God. With faint heart, such a one turns away as if 
the road of real holiness is a path he simply cannot tread. 
It must be admitted, of course, that St. John was writing pri- 
marily for contemplatives, his own brethren; and the majority of 
religious are not of that description, at least in the formal or 
technical sense of the word. But his works, and especially his 
Ascent of Mount Carmel and his Dark Night of the Soul, are of 
such basic value in the Christian life and the struggle for perfec- 
tion that some acquaintance with them cannot be omitted without 
loss. Contemplative or not, the earnest soul should make some 
attempt, under direction of course, to read what he has to say. 
After all, it is the opinion of many of the best theologians, 
that contemplation is in the ordinary way of sanctification, and, 
as such, open to all. And in any case each soul that shall have 
the supreme happiness of gazing upon the Face of God in a 
happy eternity will be, in that moment, a contemplative of the 
most perfect sort. So whatever way one may look at it, it is not too 
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much to ask of the average religious, that even once in a lifetime, 
he should consider the great prize to be found in this field of 
spiritual endeavor. At best, it may be the beginning of better 
things between him and his God; at the worst, it will give him 
a better understanding of the vocation of, what might be called, 
the professional contemplative. 

Rightly understood, the principle of the saint, crystallized in 
the two words: “all,” “nothing,” is simply the practical applica- 
tion of the Gospel teaching of Jesus Christ. Our divine Lord’s 
words are these: “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast 
. . . thou shalt have treasure in heaven” (Mt. 19:21). The idea 
behind the words is clear: “Get rid of everything; possess nothing; 
and in return you shall be given the treasure of heaven, which is 
Myself, Who am All.” He repeats the same instruction in a slightly 
different form: “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me” (Mk. 8:34). In effect, 
He is teaching this doctrine: that if the soul desires to possess 
Him who is All, it must first die to itself, and to the claim of all 
creatures upon its heart. Before it may hope to have the All, it 
must first be content with nothing. 

Taken to its logical conclusion, the doctrine of Christ means 
this: the more a soul wants Him, and the closer a soul would 
press after Him in an endeavor to catch up with Him, the more 
the soul must be willing to strip itself of everything that could in 
any way prevent the union and widen the breach between it and 
its God. If this be done, then the generous soul will finally attain 
to that state of being where it has nothing so far as this world 
is concerned, but everything in terms of eternity. There is obvi- 
ously no contradiction between the teaching of the Son of God 
and the ideal that St. John of the Cross puts before the earnest 
soul. Both stress the one idea: to purchase All, one must first 
dispose of all. 

In case it should be thought that an unwarranted effort is being 
made to reconcile the teaching of St. John of the Cross with that 
of his divine Master, it is well to refer to the Mystical Doctor him- 
self. In the Ascent of Mount Carmel, in the first book and the 
thirteenth chapter, even before he lists his requirements for the 
purification of the soul, he lays down one fundamental obligation: 
“First, let him have an habitual desire to imitate Christ in every- 
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thing that he does, conforming himself to his life; upon which 
life he must meditate so that he may know how to imitate it, and 
. to behave in all things as Christ would behave.” It is only after he 
has laid this foundation that he goes on to erect his whole struc- 
ture of active purgation. And when that has been set before the 
- reader he ends with these words: “Strive thus to enter into com- 
plete detachment and emptiness and poverty, with respect to 
everything that is in the world, for Christ’s sake” (loc. cit.). It is 
abundantly clear that St. John believes that his way of detachment 
is none other than the way of Christ Himself when He says trench- 
_ antly: “Go sell what thou hast ... . thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven” (loc. cit.). 
__ And when one looks at the actual example left behind Him by 
_ Christ, it is plain that His commandment was not a thing merely 
of words. If anyone ever surrendered all, it was surely the Son 
of God. His whole life upon earth was an emptying of self. “He 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant” (Phil. 2:7), says 

St. Paul; and from the moment He was born, poor and despised 

in the stable, to that final moment when He gave His soul back 

to the Father, it was a long process of giving or the surrender of 
self. The dead and empty Heart of Christ upon the cross is proof 

of His supreme immolation. It is also the sign of His complete 
acceptance by the Father. He certainly gave up all, possessing 
nothing. Not even His winding sheet, nor the tomb that sheltered 
Him, was His. Just as certainly He possessed All in that moment 
when He bowed His head and died. He is the model of every 
Christian; He is the ideal of every religious; to imitate Him, inso- 
far as a soul can, aided by the grace of God, is to win what He 
won, the All, who is the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

Reason, sure guide of the inquiring soul, goes on to corroborate 
all that has been written up to the present point. 

One thirsts for water to slake the thirst. There is a tumbler 
at hand. Unfortunately it is filled with dirt. One cannot drink 
unless the filth is first removed from the glass. If one is slovenly, 
the tumbler is hurriedly rinsed, and some of the dirt, but not all, 
is removed. The concoction, for that is what is now contained in 
the glass may then be drunk. It will not be very palatable; but 
it will, to a degree at least, be thirst-quenching. The more one 
desires pure water to drink, the more one cleanses the glass; and 
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as the glass becomes cleaner, the drink becomes more wholesome. 
But the one who really thirsts, and who will be satisfied with 
nothing but the purest water, takes the trouble to rid the tumbler 
of the last speck of grime. The drink that follows quenches the 
thirst and satisfies the heart. To have all pure water, one must 
first go to the trouble of having nothing of dregs or dirt or filth 
in the glass. 

The parallel may now be applied in all its reality to the soul 
seeking God. He is the pure, uncontaminated Fountain, destined 
to satisfy the heart. The tumbler is the soul of man. The dirt is — 
the conglomeration of created things, good in themselves, but 
remaining always created, that so often occupy the attention of 
man. If God is going to be permitted to take full possession of 
the soul, then obviously there must be a scouring of the spirit, 
until all that is not of God and for God has been swept away. 
The degree of the emptying of the soul is proportionate to its 
possession by the God who simply cannot enter as fully as He 
would desire, until every speck of earthly attachment has been 
cleansed from the soul. By God’s grace, and by the soul's co- 
operating efforts, the moment can come when the soul has nothing 
of this world, but everything of the next. In that moment there 
is the fulfillment of the principle of St. John, enunciated at the 
beginning: to have everything, and before one can have every- 
thing, one must first have nothing. 

Many souls who feel an attraction to follow the way marked 
out for them by Christ, and replotted for them by St. John of the 
Cross, are at the same time frightened to begin the way of purifica- 
tion because they fear that He may ask too much of them, or 
impose too heavy a cross. They are blinded to the divine worth, 
by the knowledge or fear of the finite cost. But if they never make 
a beginning, they can never become the true friends of God. Un- 
less they are willing to make the first encounter with Him, they 
can never expect to walk in His company. At best such souls will 
always remain servants, and never become the dear intimates of 
the Divine Heart. And that is going contrary to the express will 
of Christ: “I will not now call you servants . . . but I have called 
you friends” (Jn. 15:15). On the other hand where souls are found 
who are willing to make the first endeavor they will discover that 
strength will be given for future conquests. The cost may be great 
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_ when viewed from an earthly standpoint; but the compensation 
will be the gift of God Himself. The promise made by God 
- to Abraham: “I am thy reward exceeding great” (Gen. 15:1) is 
held out today to the generous soul. But it has no application to 
the one who is bound up in itself, lives by the light of its own 
_ Mean nature, and fears to trust the all-holy and loving Good. 

Living in an age of atom bombs and man-made moons, it is 
good to see that the eternal truths are made clear from the things 
that are to be seen about one. 

As these words are being typed, at least two satellites, fashioned 
_ by the ingenuity of man, are orbiting about the earth. Once they 
were earth-bound, inert masses. Now they revolve, without effort 
on their own part about this planet we call the earth. Without 
any particular knowledge of physics it can be said that they 
reached their present sphere in the following manner. They were 
placed at the head of a three-stage rocket. That rocket was fired 
from its launching pad; and as each stage of the rocket fell away, 
exhausted, the next one took over; until finally the satellite itself 
was projected from the nose of the topmost stage, and by reason 
of the impetus given to it, began to orbit around the earth, just 
as the designers planned. Had the stages not fired in orderly pro- 
cession, and had they not fallen away when their period of use- 
fulness was over, the man-made moon would never have attained 
the peak to which the inventor had destined it. It would have 
fallen back to the earth, a failure, as so many others of its like 
have actually done. 

The soul of man is just like that satellite. Let it cling to the 
earth, never making any effort to rise in the service of God; let 
the attractive things of creation ever remain fast embedded in it; 
then of course the soul will remain earth-bound, never rising to 
the heights destined for it by its Creator, God. The things of 
nature, good in themselves, are like the stages of the rocket. They 
are meant to be a help, not a hindrance. They are intended to 
lift the soul to higher things, even as the first, and the second, 
and the third stages of the rocket are meant to push the nose cone 
into its final orbit. The more the soul longs for God, the more 
must it be prepared to discard created things that may speak to 
it of God, but can never be God Himself. And just as the satellite 
purifies itself in the course of its rising to its final orbit, by leaving 
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behind it those things that once were useful to it, but have now 
outlived their value, so must the soul learn to purify itself by 
seeking to get rid of all affection for those things that can drive 
it toward God, but never take the place of God. 

It is all as final, and yet as simple as that. The soul is destined 
to orbit about God and close to God, forever. It would be a pity, 
if, through misfiring or miscalculation or even because of want of 
interest on the part of the spiritual scientist, the soul were never 
allowed to attain that path about the Heart of God, destined for 
it by the Eternal Father from all eternity. 

To clinch the matter it is useful to refer to the figure of speech 
used by St. John in the seventeenth chapter of the second book of 
the Ascent of Mount Carmel. He refers to the stairs that are used 
to climb to the top of a building. Those stairs are useful, even 
necessary. But the one who wishes to get to the top does not 
stay on them. They are a means, never an end in themselves; 
and though they have a purpose, no one who is anxious about 
reaching the summit dillydallies with such secondary things. Each 
step is discarded by going on to the next one. It has served its 
purpose. To remain on it would be to defeat one’s whole object. 
So for the soul seeking God. God and God alone will content the 
heart. All else are but steps to attain Him. 

No one should ever accuse the saint of being cold or inhuman, 
or as wanting in the realization of the goodness of human nature. 
He has been charged with being a Manichaean. But he is a lover 
of the one true God. He is also a lover of human nature; the only 
difference being of course that he understands far more perfectly 
than most others the heights to which God would raise each 
human being. It is because of the ideal placed before man that 
St. John is so insistent that no cost is too great to attain the object. 
His own personal purification made him realize the goodness and 
the desirability of God that all else falls away as of no value. 
With St. Paul he would say to the rest: “I count all things to be 
but loss for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ, my Lord. . . 
and count them but as dung, that I may gain Christ” (Phil. 3:8). 
If lesser souls cannot rise to the same heights of self-forgetfulness 
at least they may be encouraged to go some of the way with St. 
John, so that in their own measure, and according to the plans 
of God, they may possess Him in a happy eternity. 
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All or Nothing 


As the axiom of St. John of the Cross: “To have all, one must 
first have nothing,” is brought under the searchlight of Faith for a 
second scrutiny, it is wise to turn it a little, and to look at it 
from another angle. It is then seen to read: “To have all, one must 
first be nothing.” In other words, the effort to strip the soul of 
its attachment to created things, and to plant in their place a 
love for the divine, will, if persevered with, lead to that state of 
soul when not only is there no attachment to created things, but 
there is a realization that of itself it is nothing. And this is a most 
desirable state of affairs for all men. 

After all, inordinate love of self is the greatest barrier between 
the human person and his God. It is completely useless for anyone 
to seek to strip himself of attachment to creatures, if he still per- 
sists in this selfish love of self. For he hugs to his heart, in that 
moment, the greatest of all creatures, his own self-love; and places 
an insurmountable barrier between himself and God for whom 
he was created. All other acts of purification are of no avail, in 
such a case, because it would simply be straining at the gnat 
and missing the camel. It would be the case of removing the mote, 
and leaving the all-obstructing beam. 

On the other hand, the more the soul seeks to empty itself of 
its own conceit, the more is it attacking the greatest obstacle be- 
tween itself and divine union. If successful issue be made with 
this point, then the other difficulties obstructing divine union and 
the complete possession of the soul by God will be far more easily 
dealt with. That is why St. John puts the following “desire” in 
the midst of the litany of his requirements of the purification 
of the soul: “In order to arrive at being everything, desire to be 
nothing” (Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. 1, c. 13). He knows, only 
too well, the power of self-love to withhold a man from union 
with God. 

It is necessary to repeat here a truism: “The more a man seeks 
to reduce himself in the scale of things, the more he can be filled 
with God.” Love of self (understood always in the sense of in- 
ordinate self-love, for we are bound to love ourselves with a holy 
love), and love of God, can never really dwell in the same soul. 
The created, and the Creator, combating with one another for 
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possession of the same dwelling place of the spirit, are not har- 
monious housemates. The mammon of self-love cannot be clung 
to when the Master of divine love demands possession. But the 
human creature, filled with the spirit of Faith, and understanding 
that it is actually nothing in comparison with the greatness and 
goodness of God, and ready as a consequence to remove this in- 
ordinate love of self from the horizon, makes room in that moment 
for the one Good within the house of its soul. St. John the Baptist 
spoke only too truly when he said: “He must increase; but I must 
decrease” (Jn. 8:30). He had to step out of the way for the Lamb 
of God; and the soul who wants to possess that same God must 
also be ready to allow himself and his own self-importance to 
disappear in order that God may reign supreme. 

In that moment, when the “house vacant” sign is taken down, 
and the divine Guest enters into complete and undisturbed posses- 
sion, the accomplishment of the will of God will have taken place. 
Not only will the soul be completely saturated with the God who 
dwells within it, but will actually become like to God in all its fea- 
tures. St. Peter assures the earnest seeker after God that man is 
destined to become partaker of God’s own nature; and his statement 
becomes comprehensible in the light of what has been said. Where 
self-love is completely expelled, then the soul that is given over 
to the possession of God is so filled with His Being that it shares 
in the divine nature insofar as its created capacity will allow. 

To drive this point home reference can be made to the preced- 
ing article, and to the illustration of the glass filled with mire. 
Only when the filth of self-love is completely washed out of the 
tumbler can the love of God, which is one with God, take full 
and uncontaminated possession. And just as crystal-clear water 
remains almost indistinguishable from the glass in which it is con- 
tained, so does God possess the soul which is surrendered to Him 
completely and without reserve. The glass and the water, seem- 
ingly one, are in reality, two; God and the soul, seemingly one, 
remain always distinct, He divine, it sharing His nature to the 
utmost of its creaturehood. 

St. Thomas, explaining the effect of sanctifying grace upon man, 
uses the image of the bar of iron flung into the furnace. By the 
action of the heat upon it, the iron becomes hot even as the 
furnace is hot, red even as the coals are red, alive even as the 
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flames that embrace and endeavor to penetrate to the very core of 
its being. And yet that piece of iron is always distinct from the 
fire into which it is plunged. Taking on the nature of the fire it 
» remains always iron. And it follows, of course, that the more that 
metal is thrust into the heart of the furnace, so much the more 
does it take on the nature of the fire into which it has been cast. 
_ So with the man who permits the divine action to take possession 
of him. It can never be anything but a created being; but the 
more completely he submits to the act of God, and the more thor- 
oughly he forgets himself, then so much the more does he share 
in the nature of God. He seems to lose himself in the very Heart 
- of God. 
__ There is no need here to enter into any long disquisition on 

humility. Suffice it to say that man is God’s creature, wholly and 
- completely. “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me wholly 
round about” (Job 10:8), says the inspired writer. Everything good 
in the order of nature and of grace is from His divine hand. Man 
is totally dependent upon God for the next breath he shall draw 
as well as for the next actual grace that shall come his way as 
he struggles for holiness. Man is in nothing his own, except for 
his miserable sins. All: man is all of God, and from God, and for 
God. Nothing: of himself man is nothing, having been made where 
nothing once existed, and falling back into nothing did his Creator 
choose to withdraw His sustaining hand. Upon this doctrine of 
man’s absolute dependency upon God St. John of the Cross builds 
his thesis; and in its light there is nothing inhuman in his sug- 
gestion that man should seek to rid himself of his selfish love for 
creatures, and especially of his own self-conceit, in order that the 
divine Lover may possess in full what is, after all His and His alone. 

No one should ever grow despondent when the list of St. John’s 
requirements is read. Admittedly those demands of his do sound 
frightening; but while the saint places them before the generous 
person he does not seek to destroy the free will of man. Each is 
left free to do much or little in the service of God. God does not 
demand, nor does He desire, that all should be of the same degree 
of holiness. It was his Son who said: “In my Father's house there 
are many mansions” (Jn. 14:2) —some quite close to His Heart, 
others not so near. He leaves it to each individual soul to corre- 
spond with the graces offered to it; so that He does not expect, 
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nor does His disciple, St. John of the Cross, that all souls shall be 
able to take, with equal thoroughness, the doctrine of the Ascent 
of Mount Carmel. The complete plan is there for the one with 
courage and the call from God. If ever there should be a person 
(and there have always been legions of them) anxious to make 
the first encounter with God in this way of complete dedication, 
then God will be there to uphold and invigorate, even as the 
Father was ready at all times to sustain His Christ on the way 
to Calvary, and to support Him to the end. 

St. Therese of Lisieux typifies the approach of one anxious to 
be completely generous with God. She said: “I choose everything. 
I will not be a saint by halves” (Autobiography, Chap. 1); and 
as she scooped up the little basket with its collection of toys 
she said again: “I choose everything.” That was the mood of the 
child who was later characterized by heroic virtue. Yet withal, 
she was a woman of consummate prudence. She gave very sensible 
advice with regard to the seeking of crosses. It would be quite 
sufficient, she assures the struggling soul, if it were quite ready 
to accept whatever cross the good God saw fit to send. In that 
way there would be no chance of self-deceit. One experiment with 
a penitential cross proved to her that it was foolish to go seeking 
things beyond one’s own powers. God is supremely wise; He will 
not send more than the soul can bear at any time. 

Pride can hide itself beneath a cross, or under a system of 
purification invented by oneself. Where God alone is the imposer, 
then there is no danger and no illusion. She succeeded completely 
in her endeavor to give herself without reserve to God. She as- 
suredly won All. She just as certainly died to herself. Yet so simple 
was her life in its externals, that her sisters in religion had no 
appreciation of it until after her death. Yet no one would ever 
dare to say that she was not an ardent follower of St. John of 
the Cross. What was possible for her is within the scope of others, 
if God calls them to it. It all depends on generosity. 

The doctrine of St. John, pushed to its logical conclusion holds 
two more thoughts. 

The first is this. Like it or not, every human being must be 
made perfect, thoroughly good, before it can hope to enter into 
the house of God its Father in a happy eternity. The purification 
of soul, absolute and complete, by which the soul possesses nothing 
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and becomes nothing, but is completely God’s, must take place 
either now, in this life, or later on in the purifying flames of 
purgatory. There is no place for the soul of man in heaven unless 
and until, in one way or another, it becomes God’s and God’s 
alone. Even if the soul, in its struggles upon earth, chooses one 
of the lesser houses in God’s mansion, even there there must be this 
complete purification. “Nothing defiled can enter heaven.” 

With this in mind, the timid person should pause and realize 
that if the way of St. John of the Cross is not chosen now, when 
mercy is the measure of God’s dealing with man, then later on 
that soul must submit to a system of purification where justice, 
and not mercy, will be the measure; and where no one will be 
permitted to enter its Father's house until the last farthing has been 
paid. Better, surely, to make the first sally now, rather than to 
hang back, reluctant and fearful. If this way is not chosen, then, 
later the soul will be plunged, willy-nilly, into that more terrible 
place of purification, where it will have to depend upon the gener- 
osity of others to hasten the day of its release. God is always the 
God of love; and the soul that offers to meet Love on Its own 
terms will find that Love is a great good indeed, and that every- 
thing else is well worthy of being despised for the sake of Love. 

The second, and final, thought is this: All or nothing. A day is 
going to come when each man will either possess all forever, or 
else having nothing at all as long as God is God. And in that 
moment, the dread moment of eternity, there will be no chance of 
changing this election. 

If God is not possessed in the beginning of eternity, He is never 
going to be possessed at all. Where God is, there is All. Where 
God is distant there is nothing, only the desolation of being driven 
from His Face for ever more. So it amounts to this: each man 
must have All, or else have nothing. There is no way of escaping 
this dread alternative. 

Assuredly then, what the saint is preaching is nothing but plain 
Christianity, even stark Christianity. For him, his system of purifica- 
tion is the only way, because at the back of his mind is this grim 
choice to be made: All, or nothing, forever; and because he wanted 
the All, no matter what it cost, he first practiced his doctrine, and 
then handed it on for others. The true Christian, like St. John 
knows of but one answer to this blunt equation. He takes the 
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words of St. Therese for his own: “My God, I choose everything. 
I will not be a saint by halves, I am not afraid of suffering for 
Thee.” And that “everything” is God. 

Courage then for the weak; for it is not an impossible way. 
Energy for the flagging; for God will support. New fervor for the 
loving, for Love will repay love. The end of life will assuredly 
bring All to the one who has struggled courageously to surrender 
everything, and seems to have nothing in return. In that moment 
God will in all truth be the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the Everything, the All that any man could desire. 
And with that — God —the soul will be well content. 


GRACE AFTER SUFFERING 


Had I but prayed such grace before that night: 
Bless us O Lord and these Thy gracious gifts! 
But of Thy Passion’s bounty, Lord, which lifts 
To Heart-sweet banquets, I had lost all sight. 


No quiet humming hush-a-bye to dread, 

No comfort of the feel-of-velvet dark, 

No Voice to still the fragile, fear-tossed barque, 
No lamp to light the Bridegroom to His bed. 


Night snuffed her stars, clawed nerves with steel-edged screams 
While gargoyles grinned from shadowed couch and walls. 

Some demon of the darkness fiddled calls 

To mind-destroying vigils, waking dreams. 


But sprang the morning O! her tray providing 
Piled plates of promise, hope-fermented tears, 
Sweet bowls of: All-Is-Well, and Christ-in-hiding 
Will change to wine the wormwood of your fears. 


For these Thy gifts O Lord — last night’s, this noontide’s — 
I kiss each virile, scarred (ah love marked!) Palm. 

Take, take each sob as sonnet to Your Goodness, 

Distill from tears and sweat atoning balm. 


— Sister M. Denise, R.S.M. 


NOEL, STRIKE STARS 


Twelfth of the whirling moons and December wheels unwind 
sprays of prickly granules in winds not kind; 

Bethlehem is busy counting names and reeling heads, 
bustling too the hostels doling out more beds. 


Mary signs with Joseph, endorses David’s line: 

the woman feels the quickening inside of her cradling shrine. 
The husband begs the keeper, bids a cot, a cup within, 

but his lordship turns the latchkey without chagrin. 


Sheen on the hillcave and a white wind weaves 
powdery undulations in low rocky eaves; 

Mary’s wrist is hymning — a band of wings heard — 
angels carol glorias to the mangered Word. 


Twelfth of the circling year and the Christian chimes bring 
fir with pendants glistening where round red berries swing; 
créche, on the hearth, wherein Love stirs draughts to fire: 
Wassail to the wonder-birth! Noel, strike stars from your lyre! 


— SisTER Mary Honora, O.S.F. 


WOMANKIND TO MARY 


Until you come — 

I was a sea-plane pounding through the waves 
where unity between us was a chain 

of coral polyp. I staggered, broke, and sank, 
when force stayed me upon subjection’s main; 
for never can a toy match brawn and strength 
of the white horses on the ocean lane. 


Now that you came — 

the chain is closer linked, and thus I soar 

a native altitude in my demesne. 

My flight is swift and accurate. Although 

the current dare constrain my natural pitch 
and friction pull me from the stars, I fight 

that “might makes right” may never rule again. 


In this space age — 

my craft holds super-charges; and it bears 

a pitch-propeller, gadgets of a brain, 

and sealed-in cabin — means to the stratosphere. 
With these I may attain an apogee 

as any satellite now launched at Cape 
Canaveral, and my tomorrow trod the moon. 


— Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F. 
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DISPUTED QUESTIONS, by Thomas Merton, Farrar, Straus, and 


Cudahy, New York, 297 pp., $3.95 


Disputep Questions: Is Pasternak’s 
Zhivago a political book or a Christian, 
spiritual book? 

Is the romantic, idealistic brand of 
love you find most of the time in our 
books, movies, and civic communities 
real love or mostly a corruption of love? 

Is the authoritarian, legalistic kind of 
love you find so often in religious com- 
munities real love or an escape from 
the awful responsibility of a concrete 
person-to-person relationship of love? 

Are mass “movements” good or bad? 
How much fanaticism (which produces 
an ersatz of Christian fervor and unity) 
creeps into our Catholic “movements” 
making them more harmful than help- 
ful? How often does the means become 
more important than the end, the 
“movement” more valuable than the 
person? 

Is the Kingdom of God a kingdom of 
those who merely preach a doctrine or 
follow certain religious practices or per- 
form ritual together; or is it the King- 
dom of those who love, a society based 
entirely on freedom and love, and 
founded on respect for the individual 
person, since only persons are capable 
of love? 

Is the man of God a proselytizer or 
an apostle? Does the true apostle preach 
a doctrine, lead a movement, recruit for 
an organization; or does he preach 
Christ, because he loves other men and 
knows that thus he can bring them hap- 
piness, and give meaning to their lives? 

Is the important thing at Lourdes that 
there are huge crowds singing and pray- 
ing, or that one person who was crip- 
pled gets up and goes away whole? Is 
the important thing at Mass that an 


immense gathering of people are cele- 
brating the Eucharist together with 
gusto or that one person has come alive 
with the charity of Christ? 

Is there any simple, certain, unsnob- 
bish way of finding out what is good 
art? Does the fact that we customarily 
use absurd forms of sacred decoration 
to illustrate things (instead of using 
symbols) make the absurdity less in- 
excusable and illogical? 

Can one become a real person capable 
of a full life and real love without 
genuine solitude? 

Was the abandonment of the hermit 
life the end of the genuine Carmelite 
ideal? Is the unique and distinctive her- 
mit apostolate of the Discalced Carmelite 
Order best achieved by herding the 
members together into a tight, close- 
knit community where community acts 
fill the day and night; or is it more 
effectively achieved by leaving (its 
trained) members alone, “on the road” 
—-solitary, prophetic men carrying the 
gospel of love everywhere? 

These questions, in words that are, 
more or less, the authors own, are 
raised by Thomas Merton as he thinks 
out loud about certain events and ideas 
which seem to him to be significant, in 
one way or another, for the spiritual 
and social life of modern man. His an- 
swers rip right through our society’s 
veneer of lies, myths, illusions, and 
deceits. 

Out of his silent, solitary, prayerful 
years as a Cistercian monk Merton (Fr. 
Louis) has come by an extremely clear 
vision of things as they are. And as a 
poet he has learned — and found it his 
moral duty — to speak about our lies, By 
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the lies of society I do not mean such 
expediential variations on the truth as 
_the number of people now going to 
_ church or who really won the political 
TV debates. I mean the lies that society 
promulgates about its own motives and 
intentions, its real as distinct from its 
apparent purposes, its elevation of hy- 
pocrisy into an heretical religion of 
classical cynicism. 

I hope no one reads this book. I 
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hope many will study it, discuss it, and 
let it shape their lives, Our religious art, 
our religious motives and “movements,” 
even our religious orders, need to be 
re-examined and readjusted for the sake 
of honest and maximally effective results 
that will glorify God, and sanctify the 
human person and society. 
—Fr. Wim, O.C.D. 
St. Florian’s 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I BELIEVE, by Jean Mouroux, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1959, 109 


Pp-, $2.75 

The mystery of the act of faith is 
something that has attracted the atten- 
tion of practically every serious thinker 
who has ever considered the relations 
between God and man. 

Father Jean Mouroux, already famous 
for his luminous The Meaning of Man 
turns his considerable talents to that 
problem in this slim but power-packed 
book, with very happy results. Father’s 
thesis is this: in our act of faith the ob- 
ject of our faith is not primarily an 
article of the Creed, or a formula, but 
rather a Person: Christ. Here is how the 
author states his thesis in most appealing 


fashion: 


“The object of faith is at once Truth 
and Beatitude. To be more precise, 
the object of faith is that Personal 
Being who is at once Truth and Beati- 
tude. That is why the act of faith is 
both an affirmation and an act of love 
—a love which desires a Person, and 
which affirms that Person in order to 
possess Him.” 


This is all most reassuring, most re- 
freshing, for it rescues the concept of 
faith from the dusty, lifeless forms which 
it is sometimes made to assume and 
places it front and center on the stage 
of vital, personal encounter. 

If all this sounds a bit novel and dif- 
ferent, it really shouldn’t, for the author 
bases much of what he says on St. 
Thomas Aquinas. But this is not a bare 
rehashing of the teachings of the Angelic 
Doctor. The author very skillfully in- 
terweaves the theology of the matter 
with some illuminating psychological 
reasoning. 

Not only does he treat of the nature 
of the act of faith, but he devotes his 
attention as well to such crucial matters 
as faith and mysticism, the transmission 
of faith, the beginnings of faith. 

This is not easy reading. The reason- 
ing is deep, the concepts are abstruse. 
But this little book is packed with truth 
and beauty. 

—P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 


CHRISTIAN INITIATION, by Louis Bouyer, Macmillan, New York, 


148 pp., $3.50 


The name of Fr. Louis Bouyer, the 
French Oratorian, is fast becoming a seal 
of quality in the field of Catholic writ- 
ing. Christian Initiation marks the latest 
in his list of quality offerings. The reader 
must be warned, however, that quality 


like this comes only at the price of very 
attentive reading: there is much in this 
thin volume that requires sustained con- 
centration. 

It is the aim of Fr. Bouyer to show 
the development of Christian life from 
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the first dawnings of spiritual conscious- 
ness to the discovery of eternal life. His 
approach is most interesting: in the first 
part of the book Fr. Bouyer explains the 
Christian fact on the critical plane of a 
rigorous historical method addressed to 
the rational mind. But since this is a 
limited approach, the remainder of the 
book is concerned with a much more 
general approach, involving such things 
as mystery, symbol, analogy. 

In dealing with the place of mystery 
in the Christian consciousness the author 
is particularly versatile. He tells us that 
“man must meet mystery amid a solem- 


nity by which his whole being is cap- 
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tivated, imagination and heart as well 
as intelligence.” He goes on to say that 
man will make contact with mystery by 
being plunged into the world of the 
liturgy. From that point on the book 
is chiefly concerned with an amazingly 
rich analysis of the liturgy of Easter 
night as an expression of the profound 
dimensions of the Christian life. 

In his Introduction the author states 
that this is a book to be reread. It is. 
It is worth rereading. It must be reread 
if its precious contents are to be truly 
savoured. 

—P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 
St. Philip’s Novitiate, Granville, Wis. 


COUNSELS OF LIGHT AND LOVE OF ST. JOHN OF THE 
CROSS, Monastery of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross of the 
Discalced Carmelite Nuns, Wheeling, W. Va., 95 pp., $1.00 


The Carmelite nuns of Wheeling have 
done us a great service in printing this 
attractive little book of some of the 
lesser works of St. John of the Cross. 
These are usually relegated to the last 
few pages of Volume Three of his col- 
lected works. Many Catholics, religious 
and lay, find the major works of St. 
John overwhelming either because of his 
stern asceticism or his lofty mysticism. 
In these Counsels, which are but frag- 
ments of his thought and _ teaching 
(“crumbs which have fallen from his 
table” they are called by his translator, 
Mr. E. A. Peers), there is greater sim- 
plicity and informality; in them we find 
the saint, human and holy. In this small 
book are his “Cautions,” “Counsels,” 
“Maxims,” a few poems, and_ several 
letters. 

In the nine “Cautions,” addressed to 
the Carmelite nuns to whom he had 
been confessor, he warns against the 
three enemies of the soul: the world, 
the devil, and the flesh. Of these he 
considered “the world the least enemy. 
The devil is the hardest to understand. 
The flesh is the most tenacious of all.” 
His doctrine is uncompromising, yet one 
feels it the only one compatible with his 


whole-souled, single-minded spirit. The 
four “Counsels,” addressed to a religious 
who has asked of him a guide to per- 
fection, are a summing up in “com- 
pendious” form of the four points he 
considers essential: resignation, mortifica- 
tion, the practice of virtues, and solitude 
of body and spirit. His insistence on 
solitude and silence throughout the book 
(in one short letter he speaks of it 
eight times) is what might be expected 
from a saint whose vocational climate is 
the desert. He understands, though, that 
solitude of the body is not always pos- 
sible, and should a religious be kept oc- 
cupied by obedience, still “let him be 
ever desiring God and having his heart 
affectioned to Him. For this is a thing 
most necessary for interior solitude, 
which demands that the soul let fall no 
thought that is not directed toward God 
and that he forget all things which be- 
long to this short and miserable life 
and which pass away” — priceless advice 
for contemplative souls in our present 
noisy, busy world. 

In the “Maxims,” fifteen brief chap- 
ters on various virtues and _ attitudes, 
there is more warmth. The love of God 
and the desire for God shine through 


them. The several letters included let 
jus see the saint in his relationships with 
‘others, as friend, confessor, director. 
Thomas Merton has provided an In- 
troduction to this little book which in- 
terprets for us the doctrine of St. John 
of the Cross. He points out that it flows 
from the teaching of our Lord in the 
Gospels and from the mysteries of His 
ideath and resurrection. “If our human 
nature is to be brought under the com- 
plete and exclusive control of the Spirit 
of Light, then there is only one way: 
to follow Christ in His passion and to 
rise with Him from the dead. The 
‘passion’ in our life is our crucifixion by 
asceticism and by passive purification 


‘GHOSTS OF THE HEART, by 
Press, Chicago, 79 pp., $2.75 


An admirer of Mr. Logan’s religious 
} verse, particularly A Cycle for Mother 
Cabrini, I first read his more general 
collection, Ghost of the Heart, with 
some disappointment; but after a second 
complete reading, and after studying 
/a group of poems and many passages, 
‘the poet himself convinced me_ that 
he has grown in stature. If he has 
-not made up a new vocabulary, he has 
refreshed and pumped blood into the 
English language. Readers who are in- 
troduced to Mr. Logan for the first time 
‘should not read him quickly and at one 
sitting, so subtle and so packed with 
‘meaning are the pieces; they should 
‘place the book aside after they have 
turned a few pages, relax, think, and 
return for more—for there is more 
after a second and third study. 

Mr. Logan’s conclusions are magnifi- 
cent; such lines as these from “Epilogue, 
Songs of the Spouses, Complaint of 
Love” are photographed in mind, and 
they stay: 


“There is another 
Hunt and another gentler 
Hunter. There is another 
Love and another holier lover.” 
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- our resurrection is the joy and the 
peace of contemplative prayer, and 
union with the Divine Spouse in mys- 
tical love.” 

St. John of the Cross is a man whose 
“world can be stated in one word: 
God,” says Father Lechner, C.PP.S. St. 
John asks bluntly: Do you really want 
God? Here is the way: 

“Forgetfulness of things created, 
Remembrance of the Creator, 
Attention to that which is within, 

And continual love for the Beloved.” 

(Compendium of Perfection) 


— MoTHER VirciniA LAWRENCE, R.C. 
Cenacle, Wayzata, Minn. 


John Logan, University of Chicago 


No poet has written so well a father- 
son piece as “Lines to His Son on 
Reaching Adolescence,” with poignant 
culminating lines that remain with us: 


“Last I warn you, as Polonius, 
Yet not as him, from now on 
I will not plead 
As I have always done, for sons 
Against their fathers who have 
wronged them. 
I plead for us 
Against the sons we hoped we 
would not hurt.” 


It is a poem which the wisest anthol- 
ogists should pair with Richard Eber- 
hart’s unique poem about boys, “The 
Horse Chestnut Tree.” Both pieces are 
about boys—and so much more. 

As technician, Mr. Logan is master 
of slant rhyme, internal rhyme, and syl- 
labic verse. Various shades — now light, 
now dark— play over his poems. With 
his manly energy, the roots deep and 
healthy, he offers the individualist’s vital 
growth. And with all this strength, at 
times shouting, there is tenderness too 
—-not only in the “son” poem quoted 
above. 
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And again in “Byron at Shelley’s 
Burning” one is struck by a characteristic 
force that Mr. Logan has made his own: 

“The brain of Shelley cooks 
Inside his smoking case; 
The bones and flesh fall off 
And show the seed of Shelley’s 
thought.” 


Dog! I accuse myself when I gnaw 
at Mr. Logan’s title—the collection 
deserves a strong, Loganish one to match 
the contents. “Ghosts,” reminiscent of 
the fake parapsychologist, is a flimsy, 
shadowy word; and “heart,” so dear to 
the women’s pages, has got to go. But 


THE HEART OF IGNATIUS: The Ignatian Concepts of the Honor — 
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not Mr. Logan; he'll be with us a long, 
long time. 

A professor at Notre Dame University, 
director of the Poetry Seminar of Chi- 
cago, and a critic for quality magazines, 
Mr. Logan has given readings of his 
poetry throughout the country; and his 


poems are anthologized in English, Span- ~ 


ish, French, and Italian. 
Of the youngish, modem, original 
Catholic poets, Mr. Logan is a head 


taller than other vital and cerebral 


writers. 


—JosrrH Jor. KeITH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


and Service of God, by Paul Doncoeur, S.J., translated by Henry St. 
C. Lavin, S.J., Helicon Press, Baltimore, Md., 1959, 127 pp., $3.00 


This book is a collection of excerpts 
from the writings of St. Ignatius, mostly 
from primary sources such as the Exer- 
cises, the Constitutions, and the Letters. 
All introductory and incidental com- 
mentary on the part of Father Doncoeur 
is put in italics to suggest that St. Igna- 
tius himself is the real author of all the 
rest. 

The purpose of the book will be 
achieved if the reading of it is leisurely 
and careful. A profile of Ignatian spirit- 
uality will emerge, an understanding of 
various Ignatian emphases will grow in 
the mind of the reader. The element of 
repetition present in the book will help 
to compensate for the possible handicap 
for the reader who does not have the 
advantage of past familiarity with the 
topics treated. 

The supematurality of the Saint’s at- 
titudes, his sense of the power of God 
and of the implications of creaturehood, 
is basic to all the rest. Hence his great 
reverence and hunger for God’s enlight- 
ening and strengthening grace, the clear 
feel for the role of obedience, the match- 
ing sense of confidence with God, and 
nothingness without Him. 

On this is built the Saint’s charity and 


humility, and the peculiar flexibility or 
mobility with which his prayer and love 
operate in the context of God in crea- 
tures and them in Him, and this although 
an occasional phrase about contempt of 
creatures and a more than occasional 
reference to using creatures must be read 
with ordinary decent care not to mis- 
understand what is being said. 

St. Ignatius was a great one for ap- 
preciating the worth of prudence. He 
gives frequent evidence of his awareness 
that maturity comes with experience, es- 


pecially experience of suffering, and that — 
God’s illuminating grace, in its richness — 


and wonder, is nonetheless usually geared 
to the growing man’s growing experience. 
(Does this mean that youth must have 
inevitably a degree of “waste” and “in- 
efficiency,” and that our parsimonious 
thoughts about how the wisdom of later 
years could have turned the early years 
to better account sometimes need to be 
realistically recast?) And St. Ignatius’ 
realism shows refreshingly in his willing- 
ness to mold men who are clay, and not 
gold or silver, in his live sense of the 
variety of personalities to be dealt with, 
and in his accurate way of meeting par- 
ticular needs with particular therapies. 
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| Like all the saints, he knew the tonic 


value of timely solitude for the struggling 


} spirit. 


Other characteristics of St. Ignatius in 


| his writings flow consistently from his 


basic supernaturality and charity. Thus 


} his “detachment,” anchored in mortifica- 
} tion and ever alert against any vain 
+ self-congratulation for victories whose 


credit belonged to God. Thus his patient 


) readiness to take the best station pres- 
| ently available on the Christian battle- 


line, be it ever so ordinary, and with 


|) equal patience to drop it for a better one 
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as circumstances might demand. And 
thus the confident and indomitable zeal 
which neither ordinary or extraordinary 
tasks could quench. 

It is probably safe to say that anyone 
who takes up this little book with the 
eyes of his soul wide open will see a 
number of valuable perspectives shine 
more clearly or rise for the first time 
before his gaze. 


— Dante J. Cuaron, S.J. 
Loyola University 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


| HARVEST 1960, edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo, Newman Press, 


Westminster, Md., 1960, 289 pp., $3.50 


Both editors are men of stature and 


} certainly in a position to select the 
} cream of the 1959 literary endeavor. 
| While individual readers may not agree 
} on specific choices, no one could chal- 
| lenge the versatility of the topics. Politics 


is treated in several articles, race by a 


| Southern white and Northern Negro, lit- 


urgy, science, the clergy, and beatniks. 


| For the ridiculous, try “Sauce for the 
| Goose” and “Let’s All Go for a Ride,” 
} and be convinced that this book’s non- 
- sense shows greater wisdom than the 
| pontificating of many worldlings. The 
| editors do not cleave to a line, as evi- 
- denced by various approaches to a given 
‘ subject, and that in itself is healthful. 


“Christian Landmarks,” dealing as it 
does with the previous Ecumenical Coun- 


cils, is very timely. “The Male Image” 
leaves you with a flattened sensation, 
comparable to having the wind knocked 
out of you. Norman St. John-Stevas’ 
evaluation of the Church in America 
will not inflate the Catholic ego but the 
criticism is for the most part constructive. 

There is no attempt to pander to the 
intellectual elites—just to the literate 
who are willing to take time to mull 
things over. The very names of Herr 
and Cuneo are practically guarantees of 
worth, and this book does nothing to 
detract from the reputation of either 
man. 


Good reading. 
— Cora Murray 
Rock Island, Il. 


| MARY VS. LUCIFER, by John Ireland Gallery, Bruce Publishing Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 1960, 172 pp., $3.75 


The summit was a fiasco; our Presi- 
dent is discredited in the East; and 
we are spending ourselves bankrupt in 
a vain endeavor to buy friends. At such 


a time a book such as Mary vs. Lucifer 
is published to remind us of facts we 
‘have either forgotten or so taken for 


granted that we neglect to observe 


them any more. 
The book’s subject matter deals with 


apparitions of our Lady from 1531 to 
1933. Their purposes vary — at Guada- 
lupe, it was to reassure the Indians of 
Mexico of their dignity in the eyes of 
God; it resulted in a mass conversion. 
Mary’s apparition at Knock in Ireland 
was unique in that no words were 
spoken and there was no demand for 
penance; but then life was so hard for 
the people of Ireland at that time that 
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they needed a reminder of God’s tender 
solicitude rather than a dire prophecy. 

As a whole, these messages were stern 
reminders of man’s neglect of God's 
commands, together with an admonition 
that unless we appeal to His mercy, we 
shall have to face His justice. It is a 
terrible thing —the creeping laxity of 
“good” Catholics, when all forces should 
be mobilized to do battle against the 
errors of the world. And it will have to 
be Catholics who take these things to 
heart; non-Catholics are either totally 
unaware of the warnings recounted or 
class them as pious mythology. 

There is such an array of evidence of 
the supernatural, under the infallible 
sanction of the Church that one wonders 
why the final two chapters were ap- 
pended, on the signs and wonders of 
the modern Marian devotion; they re- 
mind one of our Lord’s blast at those 
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seeking signs and wonders. 

If you prefer to vegetate in your own 
little rut, do not read this book, for it 
will probably jolt you into the realiza- 
tion that by bending your head and 
your knees in prayer, you can provide 
the only ammunition — tax-free — that 
can save the world from just retribution 
for its follies. A paragraph chosen at 
random (from Chapter One) is a case 
at point: 

“Peter the Hermit preached the first — 
Crusade; St. Bernard of Clairvaux, one 
of the three greatest troubadors of our 
Lady, preached the second; and our 
Lady herself came to preach the ninth. 
And she doesn’t say, as Bernard and 
Peter did, ‘Grasp your swords and to 
horse!” but ‘Take your beads, and to 
your knees.” 

— Cora Murra 
Rock Island, II. 


EXISTENCE, by Rollo May, Ernest Angel, and Henri F. Ellenberger, 
editors, Basic Books, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1959, 445 pp., $7.50 


It is not surprising that it has been 
our world of the “age of anxiety” which 
produced the phenomenon of the psy- 
chiatrist, and in the realm of philoso- 
phy developed the existentialist. They 
are united in this book in a depth 
search of what Pascal has described 
ashi . the heart’s reason which 
reason knows nothing of.” In other 
words this is an analysis of man from 
the point of view of the psychologist 
and the philosopher. The ontological 
approach which is emphasized began 
historically with the self-analysis of 
Socrates and Augustine. It found new 
impetus in the work of Husserl and in 
the contemporary concepts of Kierke- 
gaard and Heidegger. 

The editors have achieved an objec- 
tive which is stimulating and particularly 
appropriate at this time. They introduce 
philosophical and psychological specula- 
tion about man and his behavior. In 
addition to the historical background, 
the book has detailed case material — 


which may be of less interest, however, 
to those who are not familiar with the 
application of theory as it is demon- 
strated in psychotherapy. 

In this rich and complex volume there 
is so much to discuss that it is im- 
possible to summarize or categorize the 
content. The crucial question, which 
should be asked over and over for 
contemporary man, is: What do we know 
of another person? How far do we pro- 
ceed philosophically and therapeutically 
upon our own projections, fitting man 
into some theory or system? This may 
be answered through research projects 
in time, but the laboratory as yet has 
not developed answers for mankind in 
his present society of conflict and of 
personal vacuum. 

In the face of present-day crisis of 
man in his relationship with himself, 
with society, and with others, the goal 
of existentialism is significant and pro- 
phetic. “Existentialism, in short, is the 
endeavor to understand man by cutting 
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below the cleavage between subject and 
‘object which has bedeviled Western 
‘thought and science since shortly after 
‘the Renaissance” (emphasis added). As 
Specifically applied in psychology and 
psychotherapy, the existentialist _phil- 
} osophy has been effective in uniting so- 
‘called “rational” science and intuition, 
and in supporting examination and be- 


lief in something not 
measurable. 
In assessing man as a whole, existen- 


tialism has produced such contemporary 


immediately 


philosophers as Marcel and Tillich. It 
‘has emerged as such a universal response 


to our culture that we find it spreading 
and developing separately throughout the 
world. It has imbued art and literature 


and has produced the field of existential 


analysis in psychotherapy. 


If one of man’s instincts is to react 
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to danger by feelings of fear —though 
not necessarily flight —then existential- 
ism is a healthy human development. 
For those who wish to defend them- 
selves through action rather than with 
complacency or euphoria, existentialism 
is viewed as a response to the cultural 
and personal crisis of our history. The 
“status-seeker,” the “organization man,” 
as well as the herd-minded and the 
technician are sympathetically and 
acutely analyzed. In therapy and in 
philosophy, the volume helps us toward 
more knowledge of self, knowledge of 
science and of humanity: an under- 
standing of man in his life and there- 
fore in his ensuing death. 


—Rosert A. HoOLZHAUER 
St. Charles Boys Home 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


REDEMPTION THROUGH THE BLOOD OF JESUS, by Dom 


Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., translated by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S., 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1960, $4.00 


All who are familiar with the St. 


Andrew Daily Missal need no _intro- 


duction to the author of Redemption 


- Through the Blood of Jesus. A Bene- 
' dictine’s mind is usually centered upon 


the liturgy and on its significance and 


- necessity in leading the soul to the very 
‘ heart of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


This book, then, is written in true Bene- 


_ dictine style. Its pages unfold to us the 


connection which exists between the 
liturgical cycle and the Redemption of 


mankind through the Blood of the God- 


Man. It begins with the Church’s expres- 
sive yearnings for the coming of the 
Redeemer, found in the Missal and 
Breviary during the holy season of Ad- 
vent, and guides our thoughts into the 
Redemptive mysteries of Christ’s Passion 


and Death, wherein lies the fulfillment 


of our salvation. 

Devotion to the Precious Blood has 
never been propagated to the same ex- 
tent as other devotions so familiar to all 
of us, e.g., the Trinity, the Passion, the 


Sacred Heart, the Blessed Virgin. And 
yet it is the Blood of Jesus Christ which 
runs like an unbroken thread through 
the whole warp and woof of the tapes- 
try of religion. It is the life-giving stream 
which flows from the very heart of Holy 
Mother Church into the souls of all her 
children as they wend their way to 
eternity and ultimate salvation, giving 
them spiritual life at the moment of 
Baptism and continuing its strengthen- 
ing, sanctifying work through the recep- 
tion of each of the sacraments in turn. 
Redemption Through the Blood of Jesus 
should make its readers appreciate more 
fully the power and virtue of the Sacred 
Blood of our Redeemer. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first section is a prelude which in- 
troduces us to the Christ who was to 
come and save us, and who was prom- 
ised to mankind in those early hours of 
time when heaven was closed to us by 
the sin of our first parents. Part Two 
spells out in specific terms the nature, 
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cause, and effects of Redemption, and 
all that Christ willingly endured to re- 
store friendship between His Father and 
fallen man. He even went so far as to 
accept the apparent victory of Satan and 
corporeal death to attain this end. As 
the author expresses it: 

“Our salvation cost the Incarnate Word 
His own human life, the libation of His 
most precious blood. He made this obla- 
tion to God in the midst of all the re- 
finements of physical and moral suffer- 
ings which the Jews and the pagans 
made Him undergo and to which He 
submitted Himself out of love for His 
Father and for souls [p. 99]. . . . Neither 
the Father in heaven nor Jesus initiated 
the bloody drama of Calvary; for this, 
men alone were responsible [p. 102]... .” 
These quotations should give us pause 
for reflection. 

The four qualities of merit, satisfac- 
tion, sacrifice, and ransom, which were 
necessary to accomplish our redemption 
are stressed throughout the treatise, and 
explained in a detailed way as if the 
author were swayed by the determina- 
tion not only to make us realize the 
value of man in the eyes of God, but 
also to spur us on in our feeble efforts 
to work out our personal sanctification, 
that the Blood of Jesus might not have 
been shed in vain for any soul. For souls 
tried by suffering in this life, encourag- 
ing passages might be quoted here 
which bring out this idea of merit and 
satisfaction, and at the same time show 
us the value hidden in our daily suffer- 
ings if united with those of Jesus. 

In these days especially, when the 
whole world is in a sense torn by suffer- 
ing, both spiritually and physically, the 
reading of Dom Lefebvre’s Redemption 
Through the Blood of Jesus could clarify 
for countless souls not only the value 
and purpose of human sufferings, but aid 
them in uplifting their hearts to God in 
union with the bleeding Victim of Cal- 
vary to plead first of all for their own 
salvation and, through this union of 
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intimacy and likeness, pour out upon 


our sick world the healing balm of His — 
Most Precious Blood. Secretly, thousands ~ 


have been doing this in various corners 
of the globe for more than twenty years 
as they stanchly brave the grim outlook 
of each new day which dawns in Com- 
munist prison camps. Some have been 
brought before our eyes and will un- 
doubtedly go down in history as brave 
heroes and heroines of this era. Others 
are known to God alone. But all their 
sufferings, and all their heroism would 
have been in vain had not Christ first 
come, clothed in the mortal flesh of 
man, and shown us how to live, how to 
suffer, how to die. . . . We may readily 
believe that these present-day martyrs 
have truly understood that “Devotion to 
the precious blood is thus at the very 
heart of Christianity; it is fastened on 
the cross itself” (p. 188). Let us never 
forget that it was at the very lowest 
ebb of Christ’s apparent failure in the 
eyes of men that we must begin to 
think in terms of His victory. It was the 
Blood dripping from His open wounds 
which adorned Him as the triumphant 
Conqueror over Satan, His persecutors, 
and sin. It was His death which brought 
us back to Lifel 

Dom Lefebvre has not presented us 
with a book of sentimental devotion on 
the Precious Blood. It is grounded — 
we might say steeped—in the theo- 
logical and doctrinal teaching of the 
Church, as one quickly sees from his 
frequent quotations from Scripture, the 
liturgy, the Popes’ encyclicals, and the 
ancient writers of the Church. 

A word of thanks is due to the 
capable translator, Rev. Edward A. 
Maziarz, C.PP.S., a member of St. 
Gaspar del Bufalo’s Congregation, “The 
Fathers of the Precious Blood.” Although 
it is probably not a book which will 
come into the hands of many among 
the laity, whoever reads it will certainly 
imbibe a deeper love for Christ who 
has given us not only the “Cross of 


| 
| 
i 
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Redemption,” but also the Mass, the 
‘Eucharist, heaven — and all this through 
‘the painful sufferings which drew from 
His veins the very last drop of His 
adorable Blood. 

Father Faber saw the Precious Blood 
everywhere and in everything, even in 
a scene of nature: 

“I was upon the seashore and my 
heart filled with love it knew not why 
. . . the miles of noiseless sands 
seemed vast as if they were the floor 
of eternity. Somehow the daybreak 
was like eternity. The idea came over 
me of that feeling of acceptance, 
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which so entrances the soul just ad- 
mitted into heaven. To be saved! I 
said to myself, To be saved! Then 
the thought of all the things implied 
in salvation came in one thought upon 
me. . . . I said nothing, but looked 
at the sinking sea as it reddened in 
the morning. Its great heart was throb- 
bing in the calm, and methought I 
saw the Precious Blood of Jesus in 
heaven, throbbing that hour with real 
human love for me” (p. 186). 


— Sr. M. GasrieE. 
Monastery of the Precious Blood 
Manchester, N. H. 


‘COUNSELING THE CATHOLIC, by George Hagmaier, C.S.P., and 
Robert Gleason, S.J., Sheed and Ward, 301 pp., $4.50 


This work is the result of a collabora- 
tive effort between a theologian and a 
psychologist (a happy combination) and 
it is intended to be a compendium of 
practical psychology which “contains a 
certain minimum of information” to 
which, they feel, every priest should be 
introduced. Actually, the book encom- 
passes much more than this modest pre- 
_ tension, for it gives the priest practical 
advice, grounded in sound theology and 
modern psychology, upon subjects which 
‘for long have been serious problems. 

Every priest, no matter whether he be 
chaplain, teacher, missioner, or of the 
' parish clergy, is called upon regularly 
‘to counsel distressed people and it is 
- reasonable to expect that he will be able 
to judge the severity of the problem and 
either be able to help or to refer the indi- 
_ vidual to someone who can help. At the 
present time, the authors tell us, the priest 
is coming to realize that the great sciences 
of theology and psychology are separate 
entities and he is “coming to rely more 
and more upon psychological insight as 
a help to the just and fruitful applica- 
tion of his moral theology.” 

The authors expound upon that great 
virtue of being able to be a listener, of 
not feeling that he has to maintain status 
by giving advice or being thought to 
have all the answers. They rightly in- 


dicate, too, that many times people are 
really not seeking advice but that they 
do need a kindly, interested, intelligent 
listener. Implicit in all of this is the 
dictum that, no matter what the circum- 
stance and no matter what one’s position, 
rudeness and unkindness are indefensible 
in dealing with people in distress. 

The authors, as one would expect, are 
broad-gauged, dynamically oriented, and 
yet well contained. They discuss sex and 
sex education in their various and ubi- 
quitous aspects. They indicate how the 
experiences of early life determine to a 
significant degree the kind of personality, 
type of character, and to some extent the 
degree of free choice which the adult 
will possess. They point up, too, an 
important observation that the quiet ac- 
ceptance of an individual and his short- 
comings does not constitute approval of 
his actions. 

There are discussions of the everyday 
problems which the priest encounters — 
alcoholism, scrupulosity, masturbation, 
homosexuality, and, in fact, there are 
chapters on the moral aspects of the 
latter two difficulties. Never losing sight 
of sound theology, the writers also call 
attention to one of its dicta, namely 
that supernatural causes must not be 
ascribed to phenomena which natural 
causes can explain. 
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All things considered, this is an excel- 
lent book, particularly in that it points 
out some long-needed directions and 
espouses a much-needed point of view. 
Mind you, the psychiatrist won't agree 
with all of this. Several times in the 
work he will indicate places where the 
counselor gets a bit beyond his depth 
and predicts that fingers will get burned 
if he gets too enthusiastic. All that it 
needs is a suicide or a tragedy of some 
sort to bring up short one’s career as a 
therapist. One must not get into medi- 
cine or psychiatry in a rectory, no matter 
what title he gives to his advisory ca- 
pacity. The first lesson to learn in 
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counseling is one’s own limitations. 
These few caviling remarks should not 
lessen interest in this book, however, 
nor in what it stands for. It is first class 
and it is sadly needed. Not only should 
it be read by every Catholic clergyman 


and teacher, but non-Catholic profes- — 


sional men might do well to read it too. 
They will be surprised at the modernity 
of the ancient wisdom of the Church and 
the understanding with which it regards 
human weaknesses. 


— Francis J. BraceLanp, M.D., Sc.D. 
The Institute of Living 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLI- 


CISM, Henri Daniel-Rops, editor-in-chief, Hawthorn, New York: © 


Vol. 41, POST-REFORMATION SPIRITUALITY, by Louis Cognet, 


143 pp., $2.95 


Vol. 53, WHAT IS A PRIEST? by Joseph Lecuyer, C.S.Sp., 125 pp., 


$2.95 


August 12 marked the second anni- 
versary of Hawthorn Books’ seven-year 
publishing project, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism — 
465,000 volumes have been printed, 
7,196 subscriptions to the entire 150- 
volume set have been sold at $875. 
Most of the volumes have been reprinted 
once or more after the initial sale of 
8,500 copies. Truly a wonderful reception 
for a worthy publishing effort! The edi- 
tors, French, English, and American; the 
publishers, Hawthorn Books; and the 
American reading public deserve con- 
gratulations. 

The following remarks have as their 
purpose the desire of making a great 
publishing job even better: 

1. Would the purposes of the En- 
cyclopedia — modernity as well as lon- 
gevity — be better served by the use of 
the Confraternity translation of Scrip- 
ture, rather than that of Monsignor 
Ronald Knox? This reviewer compared 
similar passages from both in the treatise 
on the priesthood by Father Lecuyer. I 
can’t help thinking that the French 
scholar would have made his points 


much more telling in translation by the 
use of the Confraternity text. Perhaps 
with the forthcoming English version 
of the Jerusalem Bible, the thought-gaps 
could be bridged with even greater 
lucidity. Something is definitely lacking 
in Knox’s version. 

2. Some needed additions could be 
supplied in subsequent editions which, 
in this reviewer's opinion, are needed by 
the American public. An example: in 
Chapter IV of Volume 58, Father Le- 
cuyer treats of the diaconate. Here a 
discussion of the possibility of the ex- 
tension of the diaconate beyond its 
present usage as a preparation for the 
priesthood would certainly be timely. 
The Catholic press has issued frequent 
reports of this discussion which is part 
of the Protestant-Catholic dialogue, and 
of great interest to Protestant ministers 


-as well as Catholic missionaries. And 


since the Council of Trent expressed the 
desire that such an extension be ex- 
plored, according to Father Lecuyer (p. 
67), a treatment of it is a desideratum. 

All of this should not obscure the 
assets of the Encyclopedia. Its volumes 
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_have the scintillating scholarship of 
| French Catholicism, making the con- 
| tributions of the eldest daughter of the 
} Catholic Church available to the Eng- 
| lish-speaking world. Henceforth Ameri- 
+ can Catholics, lay and clerical, will have 
no excuse for being uninformed on the 
world of Catholic thought. Our defici- 
- encies in this area can be supplied in 
_ great part by the Encyclopedia. More- 
over, the achievements of our continental 
Catholic brethren should inspire Cath- 
olics of the U.S.A. to emulate their 
} efforts, so that theology may become in 
| America what it obviously is in the 
' Encyclopedia, “the queen of the sci- 
ences.” No man can take away the 
glory of European Catholicism, that it 
| has produced intellectuals with such 
} synthetic vision and analytic penetration 
that the Gospel of God has found de- 
fenders and exponents like the authors 
of these 150 volumes. Here are scholars 
working as a team. 

Hawthorn also promises substitutions 
of certain volumes which “deal with 
problems exclusively French and not of 
universal interest,” such as “The Ecu- 
menical Movement” by Fr. Charles 
Boyer, S.J.; “The Mass in the West” by 
Lancelot Sheppard; “Nuclear Physics in 
Peace and War” by P. E. Hodgson; 
“Medicine and Morals” by John Mar- 
shall; “Church and State” by Douglas 
Woodrull; and “Embryo and Anima” by 
Bernard Towers. Moreover, the capable 
editor of The Catholic Periodical Index, 
Joseph W. Sprug, is compiling semi- 
annual interim indices. One of these has 
just been issued, and makes the entire 
set of volumes published thus far useful 
for teachers in class, researchers on the 
various subjects treated, and any searcher 
for the truth of Catholic doctrine. 

Problems which are of universal in- 
terest have sometimes been treated as if 
they were almost exclusively French 
problems in certain places. This is the 
case in Post-Reformation Spirituality by 
Louis Cognet. American readers will be 
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surprised at the statement that “in 
France . . . spiritual ideas were able 
to develop with the greatest freedom 
and breadth, and that was where the 
most important part of their destiny was 
worked out” (p. 188). Do the French 
have a monopoly on the graces of 
prayer? And certainly freedom was not 
in great evidence in the condemnation 
of Fenelon by the court-Bishop Bossuet, 
nor in some of Cardinal Richelieu’s high- 
handed tactics against the Capuchin, 
Laurent de Troyes. 

_ Deep insights into the spiritual doc- 
trine of Saints Ignatius Loyola, Teresa of 
Avila, John of the Cross, and Francis de 
Sales are mingled with an incomprehen- 
sion of what they were really doing. St. 
Ignatius was founding an order, St. 
Teresa and St. John were reforming an- 
other. Their writings were naturally the 
fruit of their experiences, and their sys- 
tematic doctrines of prayer, asceticism, 
and apostolic labor have to be under- 
stood within the milieu in which they 
worked. While St. Francis de Sales is 
correctly understood as having the aim of 
“transforming monastic devotion into 
popular devotion, of bringing the piety 
of the cloister into the world” (p. 62), 
St. Teresa and St. John seem to come 
off less handsomely in the author’s treat- 
ment of them. Thus St. Teresa’s highly 
personal coloring, which made her works 
popular enough to be used by St. Fran- 
cis and St. Alphonsus Liguori, makes 
her “lack coherence [pp. 41-43]. [She] 
tries to classify what she considers mysti- 
cal states of prayer . . . mixes up ter- 
minology and degrees at her pleasure so 
that overscrupulous commentators have 
had to perform prodigies to supply the 
coherence she lacks.” 

Systematic theology is not to be looked 
for in Teresa of Avila; nor should it be 
overlooked in St. John of the Cross, who 
is the Church’s Mystical Doctor. Per- 
haps the reason why the author likens 
the works of St. John to “a field full 
of ruins” (p. 44) lies in a lack of 
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comprehension, more than a lack of sys- 
tem. The logic and theological mastery 
of St. John of the Cross form a fine 
complement to the personal experience 
of St. Teresa. Moreover he has built up 
a synthesis of spiritual direction which is 
useful for the purpose he proposed: to 
help souls develop their prayer-life as 
well as their moral life according to 
the counsels of the Gospel. Admittedly, 
he wrote in the milieu of Counter- 
Reformation Spain; yet the synthesis 
which St. John built upon the spiritual 
senses of Scripture and sound Scholastic 
philosophy seems to this reviewer to 
supply the solution to many of the 
heated arguments of French mysticism 
such as that of a pure love of God 
vis-A-vis a good self-love. 
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There is an imbalance in “abstract 
spirituality,” as St. Francis de Sales him- 
self recognized. Spirituality deals with 
very concrete people, having very con- 
crete problems. Harsh dogmatism such 
as that of Berulle, inveighing against the 
Jesuits, and Bossuet against Fenelon, was 
avoided by St. Francis de Sales; could 
it be because he understood Teresian 
spirituality in the practical order? At 
least, his spiritual doctrine detects and 
avoids the sins against charity which 
can even be committed in the name of 
charity, and his spirituality was learned 
from St. Teresa. The section on St. 
Teresa and St. John, in this reviewer's 
opinion, is the weakest in the volume. 

—Fatuer Denis, O.C.D. 
Holy Hill, Wis. 
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